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Tue Organization of American States, whose 
origin dates from the First International Con- 
ference of American States, held at Washington 
in 1889-90, is based on the Charter signed April 
30, 1948, at the Ninth International Conference 
of American States, meeting in Bogoté. 

Twenty-one American States are members of 
the Organization—Argentina, Bolivia, Brazil, 
Chile, Colombia, Costa Rica, Cuba, the Domini- 
can Republic, Ecuador, El Salvador, Guatemala, 
Haiti, Honduras, Mexico, Nicaragua, Panama, 
Paraguay, Peru, the United States, Uruguay, and 
Venezuela. 

The Organization has been developed to achieve 
an order of peace and justice, to promote the 
solidarity of the American States, to strengthen 
their collaboration, and to defend their sover- 
eignty, their territorial integrity, and their inde- 
pendence. Within the United Nations, the 
Organization constitutes a regional agency. 

The Council of the Organization, which has its 
seat at the Pan American Union, is composed of 
one representative for each Member State of the 
Organization; he is appointed by the respective 
government, with rank of Ambassador. In dis- 
cussions each State has one vote. Decisions of 
the Council are taken by a simple majority or, 
in certain cases, by a two-thirds vote. The 
Council takes cognizance, within the limits of the 
Charter and inter-American treaties and agree- 
ments, of matters referred to it by the Inter- 
American Conferences or the Meetings of 
Consultation of Ministers of Foreign Affairs. It 
is also a provisional Organ of Consultation for the 
purpose of the Treaty of Reciprocal Assistance, 
and has special functions in the peaceful solution 
of controversies between American States, in 
accordance with the Pact of Bogot& on this sub- 
ject. In addition, the Council is responsible for 
the proper performance of the duties assigned to 
the Pan American Union, and elects the Secretary 
General and the Assistant Secretary General of 
the Organization. 

The Council takes action itself or acts through 
its technical Organs to further cooperation in 
various fields of activity. These Organs are: The 
Inter-American Economic and Social Council, 
the Inter-American Council of Jurists, and the 
Inter-American Cultural Council. The first 
functions permanently at the Pan American 
Union, and the two latter meet periodically at 
places chosen by themselves. The Assistant Secre- 
tary General of the Organization is also Secretary 
of the Council. 

The General Secretariat and permanent central 
organ of the Organization is the Pan American 
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Union, founded at the First Conference on April 
14, 1890, the date celebrated throughout the 
Americas as Pan American Day. 

The Member States contribute to the mainte- 
nance of the Union by means of annual quotas on 
bases determined by the Council of the Organiza- 
tion, taking into account each country’s ability 
to pay. The Council is responsible for the proper 
fulfillment of the functions assigned to the Pan 
American Union. 

The scope of Pan American Union activities 
was expanded by resolutions adopted at succeed- 
ing Conferences. In accordance with the Charter, 
this institution is the central and permanent organ 
of the Organization of American States. Since its 
foundation the Union has gradually broadened its 
activities in every field of international coopera- 
tion, and its technical and information offices 
render ever greater service to the governments 
and peoples of the hemisphere. It has the re- 
sponsibility of furthering, through these offices 
and under the direction of the Council, economic, 
social, juridical, and cultural relations among all 
the American States. 

The offices of the Pan American Union are 
grouped in four Departments: a) Department of 
Economic and Social Affairs; b) Department of 
International Law and Organization; c) Depart- 
ment of Cultural Affairs; and d) Department of 
Administrative Services. Their directors are ap- 
pointed by the Secretary General. The directors 
of the first three Departments are the Executive 
Secretaries of the Inter-American Economic and 
Social Council, the Inter-American Council of Ju- 
rists, and the Inter-American Cultural Council, 
respectively. 

The Pan American Union is also the permanent 
General Secretariat of the Inter-American Con- 
ferences, the Meetings of Consultation of Foreign 
Ministers, the Specialized Conferences, and the 
Specialized Organizations. It acts as adviser to 
the Council of the Organization and its Organs in 
the preparation of programs and regulations for 
these meetings, offers technical assistance and 
necessary personnel to the governments of the 
countries in which they are held, acts as custodian 
of documents and archives of the Conferences, 
serves as depository of instruments of ratification 
of inter-American agreements, and submits reports 
to the Council and to the Inter-American Con- 
ferences on work accomplished by the various 
Organs, and in general on the activities of the 
Organization. The Secretary General participates 
in all the Inter-American Conferences and in 
meetings of the Council and of its Organs. 
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The Pan American Union, in order to disseminate as widely as 
possible the activities of the Organization of American States, 
began in 1949 the publication of the ANNALS OF THE ORGANIZATION 
or AMERICAN States. It hopes in this way to further the pur- 
poses of the Charter of the Organization, which was signed at the 
Ninth International Conference of American States and embodies 
all the doctrines and principles that govern harmonious relations 
between the nations of America. 

This quarterly publication, which is issued in separate English, 
Spanish, French, and Portuguese editions, will contain all the 
official documents signed at the Inter-American Conference, which 
is the supreme organ of the Organization of American States and 
decides its general action and policy; the Meeting of Consultation 
of Ministers of Foreign Affairs, which considers problems of an 
urgent nature of common interest to the American States; the 
Council, which takes cognizance, within the limits of the Charter 
and inter-American treaties and agreements, of any matters 
referred to it by the Inter-American Conference or the Meeting 
of Ministers of Foreign Affairs; the Pan American Union, which is 
the central and permanent organ and General Secretariat of the 
Organization; the Specialized Conferences, which deal with special 
technical matters or develop specific aspects of inter-American 
cooperation; and the Specialized Organizations, which are the 
intergovernmental organizations established by multilateral agree- 
ments and having specific functions with respect to technical 
matters of common interest to the American States. An analytical 
index of the Annals will be compiled each year to facilitate its 
use as a reference work. 





Price: 50 cents per copy. Other editions, Spanish, Portuguese and French: 
50 cents per copy. Annual subscription: $2.00 for each edition; $1.00 extra 
for postage to countries outside the Postal Union of the Americas and 
Spain. 
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New Members 


RAFAEL HELIODORO VALLE, REPRESENT- 
ATIVE OF Honpuras.—At the meeting of 
March 16, 1949, welcome was extended to 
the well-known Honduran professor and 
journalist, Dr. Rafael MHeliodoro Valle, 
named by his Government as Ambassador 
to the United States and Representative on 
the Council of the Organization of Ameri- 
can States. Doctor Valle, who was graduated 
in historical sciences from the School of 
Philosophy and Letters of the National 
University of Mexico, has given valuable 
service to his country. Among other things, 
he was Secretary of the Special Mission of 
Honduras in Washington on the matter of 
the Guatemala-Honduras boundary (1918- 
1930); Consul General in Mobile, Alabama; 
Secretary of the Special Mission to the 
inauguration of President Obregén of Mex- 
ico (1921); Special Envoy to the First 
Centenary of the Battle of Ayacucho; and 
Chairman of the delegation of Honduras to 
the unEsco Conference in Mexico. 

In the field of letters, since 1931 he has 
been curator of the Mexican and Central 
American collections in the library of Stan- 
ford University in California; associate 
Central American editor of the Hispanic 
American Historical Review, published under 
the auspices of Duke University in North 
Carolina; Member of the Bibliographical 
Society of America, of the National Geo- 
graphic Society of Washington, and of the 
American Association of Teachers of Spanish 
and Portuguese. He was Mexican delegate 
to the Conference of American and Mexican 
Librarians which met in Austin, Texas, and 
as guest of the American Library Associa- 
tion visited 15 libraries in the eastern United 
States. In 1920 he taught in the Georgetown 
University summer school in Washington, 
and for many years has been professor in the 
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summer school of the National University 
of Mexico. 

In 1940 he was awarded the Maria Moore 
Cabot prize for inter-American journalism, 
and in 1949 received a diploma magna cum 
laude as doctor of letters and historical sci- 
ences. He has participated extensively in 
journalism as editor and collaborator on 
dailies in his country and in Mexico, the 
United States, Argentina, Cuba and Guate- 
mala, and is author of various books, among 
which the most recent are Cristdébal de Olid, 
conquistador de México y Honduras; La 
Anexién de Centro América a México; Oro 
de Honduras; and Semblanza de Honduras. 


ATILANO CARNEVALI, REPRESENTATIVE 
OF VENEZUELA.—Dr. Atilano Carnevali, 
appointed by the Government of Venezuela 
in February, 1949, as Representative with 
the rank of Ambassador on the Council of 
the Organization of American States, was 
also received at the meeting of March 16. 
During his political and diplomatic career 
the new Venezuelan Representative has held 
various important posts, among them those 
of Secretary of the Interior of the Federal 
District (1936); Minister of Finance (1936- 
1937); Minister Plenipotentiary to Chile 
(1937-1939); Minister Plenipotentiary to 
England (1939-1943); Minister Plenipo- 
tentiary to Holland (1941-1943); Chargé 
d’Affaires of Venezuela to the Governments 
of Norway and Czechoslovakia in London 
(1941-1943); and Ambassador of Vene- 
zuela to Colombia (1943-1945). 


HILDEBRANDO Pompeu AccIOoLy, REPRE- 
SENTATIVE OF Brazit.—On April 4, 1949, 
the Chairman of the Council welcomed the 
new Ambassador, Representative of Brazil, 
Dr. Hildebrando Pompeu Accioly, who 
attended a meeting of the Council for the 
first time. Dr. Accioly, born in Fortaleza in 
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the state of Ceara on July 25, 1888, obtained 
the degree of Bachelor of Juridical and Social 
Sciences from the Law School of Cearé in 
1908. 

In the course of his public career he has 
been Secretary of the Brazilian delegation 
to the Fifth International Conference of 
American States (1923); member of the 
Commission in charge of preparing and 
publishing The Diplomatic Archives on Inde- 
pendence; first Secretary of the permanent 
delegation of Brazil to the League of Nations 
(1925) and to the Special Assembly of the 
League (1928); and representative of the 
Minister of Foreign Affairs on the Inter- 
national Commission of American Jurists 
(1927). 

He was technical consultant of the Bra- 
zilian delegation to the Sixth International 
Conference of American States (1928) ; mem- 
ber of the Committee on Reports of the 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs (1926-1930); 
Chargé d’Affaires in Washington (1934); 
Minister in Bucharest (1934-1935); head of 
the Department of Political and Diplomatic 
Affairs of Itamaraty (1935); Chairman of 
the Committee in charge of organizing a 
collection of biographical data and docu- 
ments on Brazilian diplomats (1935); na- 
tional member of the Permanent Committee 
on Conciliation established by the Treaty of 
Conciliation between Brazil and Poland 
(1936); member of the Committee in charge 
of studying matters to be dealt with at the 
International Conference for the Main- 
tenance of Peace held at Buenos Aires in 
1936 and Brazilian delegate to the Con- 
ference (1936); Acting Under Secretary of 
State (1937-1939); member of the Com- 
mittee on National Security (1937); first 
delegate plenipotentiary to the Peace Con- 
ference for the Solution of the Chaco Con- 
flict (1938); Ambassador to the Vatican 
(1939-1944); Brazilian Delegate to the 
Inter-American Conference on Problems of 
War and Peace (1945); Director of the Rio 
Branco Institute (School for Diplomats) 


and member of the Committee for the study 
of Brazilian History Textbooks (1945). 

He was Brazilian delegate plenipoten- 
tiary to the Paris Peace Conference (1946); 
Secretary ‘of State (1946-1949); Acting 
Minister of Foreign Affairs (1947); delegate 
to the Inter-American Conference for the 
Maintenance of Continental Peace and 
Security (1947); Chairman of the Committee 
entrusted with the preparation and study of 
matters to be brought up at the Ninth 
International Conference of American States 
(1948); and Acting Minister of Foreign 
Affairs (September to December, 1948). 

Doctor Accioly is a permanent member of 
the Brazilian Institute of Geography and 
History; of the American Institute of Inter- 
national Law of Washington, D. C.; the 
American Society of International Law; the 
Diplomatic-International Academy of Paris; 
the Committee on Foreign Legislation of the 
French Ministry of Justice; the Argentine 
Institute of International Law; the Institute 
of Cearé; the Permanent Committee for the 
Codification of Public International Law of 
Rio de Janeiro; the Brazilian Society of 
International Law; technical advisor for the 
National Geographic Council (Brazil). 

He is author of Treatise on Public Inter- 
national Law (in three volumes); The Recog- 
nition of Independence in Brazil; Brazil and 
the Doctrine of uti possidetis; Recognition of 
Brazil by the United States; International 
Agreements in Effect in Brazil; Brazilian 
Boundaries: the Paraguayan Border, and 
other works. 


Competence of the Council 


POWERS AND Funcrtions.—At the meeting 
held on January 24, 1949, a special com- 
mittee on the Competence of the Council 
was appointed, charged with studying and 
submitting a report on the powers and func- 
tions of that body. At the meeting of April 
21 the Council approved the report of the 
Committee and adopted the following reso- 
lution: 
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THE COUNCIL 


Wuereas: The Charter of the Organization of 
American States and other international instru- 
ments have conferred powers upon the Council of 
the Organization which in practice are open to 
varying interpretations; and 

It therefore will be useful for the Council, in 
considering the conduct of its functioning, to have 
available a technical study on the extent of its 
powers, 

The Council of the Organization of American 
States 
RESOLVES: 

To request the Inter-American Council of 
Jurists to prepare a technical study on the scope 
of the powers of the Council of the Organization of 
American States, as these are set forth in the 
applicable international instruments, which could 
be of service to the Governments in giving their 
views on the question, whether at the Inter-Amer- 
ican Conference or by some other procedure that 
they may consider suitable. Such study will not 
have legal force, but along with other opinions 
expressed will contribute to a better understand- 
ing of the legal factors involved. 


Internal Organization 


GENERAL COMMITTEE OF THE COUNCIL.— 
At the meeting of March 16, 1949, the Chair- 
man of the Council was authorized to 
appoint three Representatives who, with 
the Chairman and Vice-Chairman, compose 
the General Committee of the Council in 
accordance with Article 43 of the Regula- 
tions. Conforming with this authorization, 
the Chairman of the Council appointed the 
Representatives of Chile, Nicaragua and 
the United States. 


FINANCE CoMMITTEE.—At the same meet- 
ing the Council decided that the Repre- 
sentatives of Argentina, Brazil, the United 
States, Mexico and El Salvador, who make 
up the Finance Committee, should con- 
tinue to serve for the next period of two 
years fixed by Article 45 of the Regulations 
of the Council. 


RANKS OF THE SECRETARY GENERAL AND 
THE ASSISTANT SECRETARY GENERAL FOR 
ProrocoLary Functions.—The Council at 
its meeting of April 11, 1949, approved the 
following resolution: 
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The Council of the Organization of American 
States 
RESOLVES: 

1. To consider the Secretary General of the 
Organization of American States, for all proto- 
colary acts related to his functions with the Organ- 
ization of American States, as Ambassador Extra- 
ordinary and Plenipotentiary. 

2. To consider the Assistant Secretary General, 
in connection with the same functions and for the 
same acts, as Envoy Extraordinary and Minister 
Plenipotentiary. 

3. To transmit this resolution to the Govern- 
ments of the Member States of the Organization 
of American States, in order that it may be re- 
ferred to the respective Departments of Protocol 
and Ceremony. 

4. The General Secretariat of the Organization 
of American States, through its protocol offices, 
shall take the necessary steps to inform the dele- 
gations accredited to the Organization of Ameri- 
can States and to the Government of the United 
States of the present resolution. 


Regular Meetings 


PRIVILEGES AND IMMUNITIES OF THE 
ORGANIZATION.—At the meeting held Janu- 
ary 5, 1949, the Council recommended that 
the proposed texts of a multilateral agree- 
ment on Privileges and Immunities of the 
Organization of American States, and of a 
bilateral agreement between the Organiza- 
tion and the United States Government, be 
transmitted to the American Governments 
for their consideration and comments. 

This action was taken to give the Govern- 
ments the opportunity to express, before 
the following March Ist, any opinion they 
considered pertinent, in order that the two 
agreements could be opened for signature 
as soon as possible. These agreements were 
drawn up in order to put into effect the 
provisions of Articles 103, 104 and 105 of the 
Charter signed at the Ninth International 
Conference of American States. (See Annals, 
Vol. I, no. 1, p. 76) 

After all this had been done, the Com- 
mittee on Privileges and Immunities sub- 
mitted to the Council at the meeting of May 
4, 1949, a report which was approved, along 
with the following resolution: 
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The Council of the Organization of American 
States 
RESOLVES: 

1. To approve the project of Multilateral 
Agreement on Privileges and Immunities of the 
Organization of American States and the project 
of Bilateral Agreement between the Council of 
the Organization and the Government of the 
United States; 

2. To open the Multilateral Agreement for 
signature on May 15, 1949; 

3. To authorize the Secretary General of the 
Organization of American States to sign the 
Bilateral Agreement on behalf of the Organiza- 
tion; 

4. To authorize the Secretary General likewise 
to take the necessary steps in order that both 
Agreements may enter into force as soon as pos- 
sible. 


The texts of the agreements are as follows: 


AGREEMENT ON PRIVILEGES AND IMMUNI- 
TIES OF THE ORGANIZATION OF AMERICAN 
STATES 


WuereEas: Article 103 of the Charter of the 
Organization of American States, signed April 30, 
1948, at the Ninth International Conference of 
American States, provides that ‘“The Organiza- 
tion of American States shall enjoy in the terri- 
tory of each Member such legal capacity, privi- 
leges and immunities as are necessary for the 
exercise of its functions and the accomplishment 
of its purposes’’; 

Article 104 of the Charter provides that ‘‘The 
Representatives of the Governments on the Coun- 
cil of the Organization, the Representatives on the 
Organs of the Council, the personnel of their Dele- 
gations, as well as the Secretary General and the 
Assistant Secretary General of the Organization, 
shall enjoy the privileges and immunities neces- 
sary for the independent performance of their 
duties’’; 

Article 105 of the Charter provides that ‘‘The 
juridical status of the Inter-American Specialized 
Organizations and the privileges and immunities 
that should be granted to them and to their per- 
sonnel, as well as to the officials of the Pan Ameri- 
can Union, shall be determined in each case 
through agreements between the respective organ- 
izations and the Governments concerned’’; 

The Governments of the States and Members 
of the Organization of American States 

Authorize their Representatives on the Council 
of the Organization to sign the present Agreement 
concerning the privileges and immunities to be 


enjoyed by the Organization of American States, 
which are substantially identical to those granted 
to the United Nations. 


CuapTerR I 
ORGANIZATION OF AMERICAN STATES 

ArTICcLE 1. The privileges and immunities of 
the Organization of American States shall be 
those which are granted to its Organs and to the 
personnel thereof. 

The Specialized Conferences and the Special- 
ized Organizations are not included within the 
scope of this Agreement. 

ARTICLE 2. The Organization and its Organs, 
their property and assets wherever located and by 
whomsoever held, shall enjoy immunity from 
every form of legal process except insofar as in any 
particular case the immunity has been expressly 
waived. It is understood, however, that no such 
waiver of immunity shall make the said property 
and assets subject to any measure of execution. 

ARTICLE 3. The premises of the Organization 
and of its organs shall be inviolable. Their prop- 
erty and assets, wherever located and by whom- 
soever held, shall be immune from search, requisi- 
tion, confiscation, expropriation and any other 
form of interference, whether by executive, ad- 
ministrative, judicial or legislative action. 

ArtIcLE 4. The archives of the Organization 
and of its Organs, and all documents belonging to 
them or in their possession, shall be inviolable 
wherever located. 

ArticLe 5. The Organization and its Organs, 
their property, funds and assets, shall be: 

a) exempt from all direct taxes; it is under- 
stood, however, that they may not claim 
exemption from taxes which are, in fact, 
charges for public utility services; 

b) exempt from customs duties and _ pro- 
hibitions and restrictions on imports and ex- 
ports in respect of articles imported or ex- 
ported for their official use. It is understood, 
however, that articles imported under such 
exemption will not be sold in the country into 
which they were imported except under con- 
ditions agreed with the Government of that 
country; 

c) exempt from customs duties and pro- 
hibitions and restrictions on imports and 
exports in respect of their publications. 

ARTICLE 6. Without being restricted by finan- 
cial controls, regulations or moratoria of any 
kind, 

a) The Organization and its Organs may 
hold funds, gold or currency of any kind and 
operate accounts in any currency; 
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b) The Organization and its Organs shall 
be free to transfer their funds, gold or cur- 
rency from one country to another or within 
any country, and to convert any currency held 
by them into any other currency. 

In exercising these rights, the Organization 
shall pay due regard to any representations made 
by the Government of any Member insofar as it is 
considered that effect can be given to such repre- 
sentation without detriment to the interests of the 
Organization. 


Cuapter II 

REPRESENTATIVES OF THE MEMBER STATES 

ARTICLE 7. The Representatives of the States 
Members of the Organs of the Organization, as 
well as the personnel of the Delegations, shall, 
while exercising their functions and during their 
journey to and from the place of meeting, enjoy 
the following privileges and immunities: 

a) immunity from personal arrest or de- 
tention and from seizure of their personal 
baggage, and, in respect of words spoken or 
written and all acts done by them in their 
official capacity, immunity from legal process 
of every kind; 

b) inviolability for all papers and docu- 
ments; 

c) the right to use codes and to receive 
papers or correspondence by courier or in 
sealed bags; 

d) exemption in respect of themselves and 
their spouses from immigration restrictions, 
alien registration or national service obliga- 
tions in the state which they are visiting or 
through which they are passing in the exercise 
of their functions; in the case of permanent 
delegations, this exemption shall extend also 
to dependent relatives; 

e) the same facilities in respect of currency 
or exchange restrictions as are accorded to 
representatives of foreign governments on 
temporary official missions; 

f) the same facilities in respect of their per- 
sonal baggage as are accorded to diplomatic 
envoys; and also 

g) such other privileges, immunities and 
facilities not inconsistent with the foregoing 
as diplomatic envoys enjoy, except that they 
shall have no right to claim exemption from 
customs duties on goods imported (otherwise 
than as part of their personal baggage) or 
from excise duties or sales taxes. 





Cuapter III 
SECRETARY GENERAL AND ASSISTANT SECRETARY 
GENERAL 

ARTICLE 8. The Secretary General and the As- 
sistant Secretary General of the Organization, 
their spouses and minor children, shall be granted 
the privileges and immunities, exemptions and fa- 
cilities granted to diplomatic envoys. 


Cuapter IV 
PAN AMERICAN UNION 
ARTICLE 9. The Pan American Union, in exer- 

cising its functions as General Secretariat of the 
Organization of American States, shall have the 
capacity: 

a) to contract; 

b) to acquire and dispose of movable and 

immovable property ; 
c) to institute legal proceedings. 


CHAPTER V 
STAFF OF THE PAN AMERICAN UNION 
ArtTICLE 10. The officials and other members of 
the staff of the Pan American Union shall: 

a) be immune from legal process of any 
kind in respect of words spoken or written and 
all acts performed by them in their official 
capacity; 

b) be exempt from taxation on the salaries 
and emoluments paid to them by the Pan 
American Union, on the same conditions that 
the officials of the United Nations may enjoy 
such exemptions with respect to the particular 
Member State; 

c) be immune from national service obli- 
gations, except when the States of which they 
are nationals require such service. In the lat- 
ter case, it is recommended that the States 
take into consideration the needs of the Pan 
American Union with respect to its technical 
personnel; 

d) be immune, together with their spouses 
and relatives dependent on them, from immi- 
gration restrictions and alien registration; 

e) be accorded the same privileges in re- 
spect of exchange facilities as are accorded to 
officials of comparable rank forming part of 
diplomatic missions to the Government con- 
cerned; 

f) be given, together with their spouses and 
relatives dependent on them, the same repa- 
triation facilities in time of international 
crisis as diplomatic envoys; 
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g) have the right to import free of duty 
their furniture and effects at the time of first 
taking up their post in the country in question. 

ArTICLE 11. The Pan American Union shall 
cooperate at all times with the appropriate au- 
thorities of the particular State to facilitate the 
proper administration of justice, secure the ob- 
servance of police regulations and prevent the 
occurrence of any abuse in connection with the 
privileges and immunities mentioned in this 
Chapter. 

ArTICcLE 12. The Pan American Union shall 
make provisions for appropriate modes of settle- 
ment of: 

a) disputes arising out of contracts or other 
disputes of a private law character te which 
the Pan American Union is a party; 

b) disputes involving any official or mem- 
ber of the staff of the Pan American Union 
with reference to which immunity is enjoyed, 
if immunity has not been waived by the Secre- 
tary General in accordance with Article 14. 


CuaptTer VI 

NATURE OF THE PRIVILEGES AND IMMUNITIES 

ArTICLE 13. Privileges and immunities are 
granted to the Delegations of Member States to 
ensure the independent exercise of their functions 
with relation to the Organization. Consequently, 
each Member State shall waive such privileges and 
immunities in any case where, in its own judgment, 
the exercise thereof would impede the course of 
justice and when such waiver can be made without 
prejudice to the purposes for which they were 
granted. 

ArTICLE 14. Privileges and immunities are 
granted to officials and personnel of the Pan Amer- 
ican Union in the interests of the Organization 
only. Consequently, the Secretary General shall 
waive the privileges and immunities of any official 
or member of the staff in any case where, in the 
judgment of the Secretary General, the exercise 
thereof would impede the course of justice and the 
waiver can be made without prejudice to the inter- 
ests of the Organization. In the case of the Secre- 
tary General or of the Assistant Secretary General 
the Council of the Organization shall have the 
right to waive the immunity. 

ArTICLE 15. The present Agreement shall be 
subject to the approval of the appropriate author- 
ities in the respective countries. 

IN WITNESS WHEREOF, the undersigned Repre- 
sentatives sign this Agreement on behalf of their 
respective Governments, in English, Spanish, 
Portuguese and French, at the Pan American 


Union, Washington, D. C., on the dates which 
appear below their signatures. 


This Agreement was opened for signature 
by the American States at the Pan Ameri- 
can Union on May 15, 1949. Up to August 
15 it had been signed by Honduras and 
Haiti. (Editor’s Note.) 


(English Translation) 


BILATERAL AGREEMENT BETWEEN THE COUN- 
CIL OF THE ORGANIZATION OF AMERICAN 
STATES AND THE GOVERNMENT OF 
THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


Wuereas: Article 56 of the Charter of the 
Organization of American States provides that 
“the Council shall function at the seat of the Pan 
American Union’’; 

Article 92 of the Charter provides that ‘“‘the 
seat of the Pan American Union is the City of 
Washington”’; 

Article 104 provides that ‘“‘the Representatives 
of the Governments on the Council of the Organ- 
ization... shall enjoy the privileges and immuni- 
ties necessary for the independent performance 
of their duties’’; 

For the full and independent exercise of their 
duties, the Representatives on the Council and 
members of their delegations should enjoy privi- 
leges and immunities in addition to those provided 
for in Article 7 of the Multilateral Agreement on 
Privileges and Immunities, 

The Organization of American States and the 
Government of the United States of America 

Authorize their respective Representatives to 
sign the following Agreement, subject to the 
approval of the appropriate authorities: 

ArticLE 1. The privileges and immunities 
which the Government of the United States of 
America accords to diplomatic envoys accredited 
to it shall be extended, subject to corresponding 
conditions and obligations: 

a) To any person designated by a Member 
State as its Representative or Interim Repre- 
sentative on the Council of the Organization 
of American States; 

b) To all other permanent members of the 
Delegation regarding whom there is agree- 
ment for that purpose between the Govern- 
ment of the Member State concerned, the 
Secretary General of the Organization, and 
the Government of the United States of 
America. 
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ARTICLE 2. In the case of Member States whose 
Governments are not recognized by the Govern- 
ment of the United States of America, the said 
privileges and immunities need be extended to the 
persons referred to in Article 1, only on the prem- 
ises of the Pan American Union, at their resi- 
dences and offices in or near the City of Washing- 
ton, in transit between the premises of the Pan 
American Union and such residences and offices, 
and in transit, on official business, to or from other 
countries. 

ARTICLE 3. In case of abuse of the privileges of 
residence in the United States by any person 
enjoying diplomatic privileges and immunities 
under the foregoing articles, the said privileges 
and immunities shall not be construed to grant 
exemption from the laws and regulations of the 
United States regarding the continued residence 
of aliens. However, no such person shall be re- 
quired to leave the country otherwise than in 
accordance with the customary procedure appli- 
cable to diplomatic envoys accredited to the 
Government of the United States. 


DISSEMINATION AND UNDERSTANDING OF 
THE CHARTER OF THE ORGANIZATION.— 
The Delegation of Argentina submitted for 
the consideration of the Council at the meet- 
ing of May 4, 1949, a draft resolution on the 
dissemination and understanding of the 
Charter of the Organization of American 
States. The Council resolved to postpone 
the study of the draft until the next meeting, 
which was to be held the 18th of the same 
month. The resolution, which was approved 
at the latter meeting, reads as follows: 


WuereEas: Resolution I of the Ninth Interna- 
tional Conference of American States, which met 
at Bogoté, related to the dissemination and under- 
standing of the Charter of the Organization of 
American States; 

The same Resolution expresses as the chief 
value of that document the fact that it has brought 
together all the doctrines, principles, purposes, 
practices and accomplishments that govern the 
peaceful relations of the peoples of America; 

At the Ninth Conference expression was given 
to the necessity for a widespread dissemination 
and teaching of the Charter of the Organization 
of American States, as one of the most effective 
means of making democracy among the peoples of 
the continent permanent and practical; 

Each day it becomes more urgent to adopt 


measures for the widest possible dissemination 
and understanding of the Charter of the Organi- 
zation in the countries of America, 

The Council of the Organization of American 
States 
RESOLVES: 

1. Pending the establishment and operation of 
the Inter-American Cultural Council, whose 
Executive Secretary, as provided in the Charter 
of the Organization of American States, is the 
Director of the Department of Cultural Affairs of 
the Pan American Union, 

To RECOMMEND: 

To the Department of Cultural Affairs, through 
the General Secretariat of the Organization of 
American States, the preparation of a compre- 
hensive program of information, dissemination 
and understanding as provided for in Resolution 
I of the Bogoté Conference. 

2. The program to be prepared will take into 
account the application and development of the 
measures tending toward the most faithful com- 
pliance with the said resolution. 

3. In setting up the program referred to there 
should be taken into account, in addition to every- 
thing that represents the common American 
interest, the following points: 

a) Preparation and arrangement of pro- 
grams according to ages and the means of 
application. 

b) Preparation of systematic courses of 
elementary instruction. 

c) Preparation of books, reviews, notes and 
texts that may be incorporated into school 
manuals. 

d) Preparation and publication of study 
materials that are easy to read and under- 
stand. 

e) Program of special ceremonies making 
use of historical dates in American life, as 
well as those that are linked with the Charter 
of the Organization of American States, and 
with American treaties, agreements and con- 
ventions. ; 

f) Program for the establishment of teach- 
ing centers, conference services, vacation 
courses, seminary meetings, short courses 
and study groups. 

g) Programs of works, essays and mono- 
graphs prepared in extension groups which, 
in accordance with their later classification, 
might be made available to the general publi- 
cations of the Organization of American 
States. 

h) A broad extension program among the 
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universities that wish to set up temporary 
classes in subjects related to the Organiza- 
tion of American States. 

i) Program of dissemination that would 
tend toward the better use and broadening of 
that which the thousands of visitors to the 
Pan American Union receive as information. 

j) Program for the development and linking 
of the Organization of American States with 
the organizations of the American countries, 
whose practices may include the cultivation 
of the principles of American solidarity. 


Srupy oF RESOLUTIONS oF INTER-AMER- 
ICAN CONFERENCES.—At the meeting of the 
Council held May 4, 1949, a Special Com- 
mittee was appointed to consider a plan pre- 
sented by the Ambassador of Argentina 
concerning the study of all the resolutions 
emanating from the Inter-American Con- 
ferences. In that meeting the plan received 
the support of several members and the 
general acceptance of the Council, but it was 
considered advisable to appoint a Special 
Committee to formulate the specific text of 
the resolution by means of which the work 
would be undertaken. The Special Commit- 
tee studied the plan in detail and concluded 
that such a study would be ef invaluable 
juridical assistance to the American Govern- 
ments as well as to the work of future Inter- 
American Conferences, and that it ought to 
be entrusted to a Special Committee of the 
Council which should rely on the technical 
assistance of the competent organs of the 
Pan American Union. In view of this recom- 
mendation, the Council, at the meeting of 
June 15, 1949, approved the report and 
adopted the following resolution: 

The Council of the Organization of American 
States, 

Recognizing the advisability of duly examining 
the Resolutions of the International Conferences 
of American States, in accordance with the re- 
quests made by the V and the VI International 
Conferences of American States and by the Third 
Meeting of Consultation of the Ministers of For- 
eign Affairs, and of doing the same with the 
Treaties signed at those conferences and meetings; 

Recognizing the importance of classifying and 
studying the Resolutions and the Treaties ap- 


proved at different inter-American conferences 
and meetings, to decide which ones are effective, 
and which ones have been revoked, modified, or 
replaced; 

Recognizing that this study would be of inval- 
uable juridical assistance to the Governments of 
the Member States; and 

Taking into account the technical efficiency of 
the competent organs of the General Secretariat 
of the Organization for providing specialized aid, 
RESOLVES: 

1. To entrust to a Committee of the Council of 
the Organization of American States, which shall 
be called the Special Committee to Study Inter- 
American Resolutions and Treaties, the study, 
examination, arrangement, and classification of 
the Resolutions, declarations, and agreements 
approved at the nine International Conferences 
of American States, the Meetings of Consultation 
of Ministers of Foreign Affairs, and general inter- 
American Conferences. 

2. To charge the said Committee with the prep- 
aration of a full report on those Resolutions, list- 
ing those that have not been revoked, modified, 
or replaced. 

3. To entrust to the same Committee, once the 
study of the Resolutions is finished, an analogous 
study of the Treaties. 

4. To agree that the technical reports of this 
Committee, which will be studied and approved 
by the Council, be transmitted to the Govern 
ments of the Member States. 

5. To request that the Governments transmit 
to the General Secretariat, for the Council of the 
Organization of American States, the observations 
and comments they consider it advisable to make 
on the said reports. 

The Chairman of the Council was authorized 
to appoint the members of the Committee re- 
ferred to in the Resolution. 


RECOMMENDATIONS ON THE ECONOMIC 
AND SocraL Counciu.—At the regular meet- 
ing held the 15th of June, 1949, the Presi- 
dent of the Council stated that since one of 
the most important topics on the agenda of 
the day was the collaboration and work be- 
tween the Council of the Organization of 
American States and the Inter-American 
Economic and Social Council, he had ex- 
tended a special invitation to Dr. Octavio 
Paranagud, President of the latter, to attend 
the meeting and speak on the ‘problems, 
which in his opinion, confronted the impor- 
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tant organization under his able direction, 
and to recommend the most advisable meas- 
ures to solve them. 

After hearing Dr. Paranagua’s comments 
and the observations made by various of its 
members, the Council approved the following 
resolution: 


WuereEas: Before the Bogoté Conference, and 
more especially since that meeting, the American 
Republics have clearly shown their intention of 
enriching and bringing into balance the content 
of their reciprocal obligations, introducing to that 
effect provisions tending to promote and develop 
the social, cultural, and economic welfare of their 
peoples; 

In the economic field, especially, the IX Inter- 
national Conference of American States approved 
important agreements whose application should 
redound to the benefit of the national economy of 
the respective Republics; 

One of the most important measures in this 
respect adopted at that historic Assembly was 
the definitive establishment of the Inter-American 
Economic and Social Council; 

Notwithstanding these favorable antecedents, 
the Inter-American Economic and Social Council 
has been meeting with serious difficulties in the 
way of the full development of its noble activities; 
and 

Taking into account both the note of the Chair- 
man of the Inter-American Economic and Social 
Council, Dr. Octavio Paranagud, dated April 26, 
1949, Dr. Paranagu4’s exposition before the Coun- 
cil of the Organization, and Resolution X of the 
IX International Conference of American States, 

The Council of the Organization of American 
States 
RESOLVEs: 

(1) To thank the Chairman of the Inter-Ameri- 
can Economic and Social Council, Senhor Octavio 
Paranagud, Representative of Brazil, for the com- 
munication he was good enough to present on 
April 26, 1949, to the Chairman of the Organiza- 
tion of American States, Ambassador Enrique V. 
Corominas, Representative of Argentina. 

(2) To manifest both to the Chairman of the 
Inter-American Economic and Social Council, 
and to each of its members, the gratitude of the 
Council of the Organization of American States 
for the arduous task they are performing. 

(3) To recognize the urgent need for the Gov- 
ernments of all the member States of the regional 
Organization to contribute as much as possible 
to the strengthening of such an organ as the Inter- 


American Economic and Social Council, which is 
called upon to play a role of prime importance in 
the strengthening of the regional American 
system. 

(4) To evince their hope that the Governments 
will proceed without delay to complete the mem- 
bership of the above-mentioned Council. 

(5) To establish a permanent Mixed Commis- 
sion, composed of six members (three from the 
Council of the Organization of American States 
and three from the Inter-American Economic 
and Social Council), appointed annually, whose 
duty it will be to ensure close collaboration be- 
tween the Council of the Organization of American 
States and the Inter-American Economic and 
Social Council, seeking means to facilitate at all 
times the work that the American States hope 
to see accomplished in economic and social mat- 
ters by the said Council. 

(6) To recommend especially to this Commis- 
sion the study of the problems stated in Resolu- 
tion X of the Bogoté Conference. 

The Chairman of the Council was authorized 
to appoint the members of the Commission re- 
ferred to in the Resolution. 


BuDGET OF ©THE AMERICAN COMMITTEE 
ON DEPENDENT TERRITORIES.—At the meet- 
ing of April 21, 1949, the Council requested 
of the Finance Committee that it study a 
communication and resolution received from 
the American Committee on Dependent 
Territories (then meeting in Habana) refer- 
ring to its budget, and that it prepare the 
corresponding report. 

At the meeting of May 4, the Finance 
Committee submitted a detailed report, 
which was approved by the Council along 
with the following resolution: 

The Council of the Organization of American 
States 
RESOLVES: 

1. That, for the work entrusted to the Secre- 
tariat of the American Committee on Dependent 
Territories, the Pan American Union contribute 
a sum of money not to exceed $12,000.00; 

2. To authorize the Secretary General of the 
Organization to make the necessary transfers of 
budget items for the purpose set forth in the pre- 
ceding paragraph, and to remit monthly, begin- 
ning April 15, 1949, to the Secretary General of 
the American Committee on Dependent Terri- 
tories the sum of $3,000 until the termination of 
the next series of plenary sessions of that Com- 
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mittee. It is understood that the total amount 
remitted will not exceed $12,000.00; 

3. That an item be included in the next budget 
of the Pan American Union by means of which the 
total amount of the remittances made to the Com- 
mittee will be refunded. 

4. To recognize the desirability that, when an 
inter-American meeting provides for a special 
activity or creates a special committee or organi- 
zation, consideration at the same time be given to 
the basis of financing it. 

5. To entrust to the Finance Committee a 
study on the financing of special activities or the 
work of special inter-American Committees in 
which all of the Governments, Members of the 
Organization, do not participate and to submit a 
report thereon to the Council. 

RESOLUTION ON THE PueErRTo RICAN 
SiruaTion.—At the Council meeting held 
April 21, 1949, a Resolution from the Ameri- 
can Committee on Dependent Territories 
(see below, p. 328), relative to the compe- 
tence of that committee to study the Puerto 
Rican situation, was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Inter-American Organizations for 
appropriate action. 

In its Resolution the American Commit- 
tee on Dependent Territories, which was 
holding its first meeting in Habana, indicated 
that it considered itself ‘“competent to study 
the case of Puerto Rico, but taking into 
account the doubts expressed by some of the 
Delegations in regard to the applicability 
of Resolution XX XIII to the Puerto Rican 
case, the Committee has decided, without 
suspending work on this question, to bring 
the matter up before the Council of the 
Organization of American States in order to 
learn the opinion of that body in which all 
the Members of the American community 
are represented.” 

The Committee on Inter-American Organ- 
izations of the Council discussed various 
aspects of the problem, but decided to limit 
its report to an exposition of the conclusions 
adopted. It presented to the Council at the 
meeting of May 26, 1949, two reports, the 
majority report signed by 11 members of the 
Committee, and the minority report signed 


by the Representative of Argentine. After 
a prolonged debate the Council gave its 
approval to the first of these two reports, 
which contains the following Resolution: 


WuereEas: 1. By a Resolution adopted at the 
plenary session of March 28, 1949, the American 
Committee on Dependent Territories decided to 
ask the Council of the Organization for its opinion 
as to whether, according to the terms of Resolu- 
tion XXXIII of the Ninth International Confer- 
ence of American States, it could include in its 
studies those related to the status of Puerto Rico, 
since at that session some doubts had been ex- 
pressed as to the applicability of the above- 
mentioned Resolution to the status of Puerto 
Rico; 

2. The terms of reference for the Committee 
and for its work, composition, attributes, duties, 
convocation, and functioning are set forth in the 
above-mentioned Resolution; and the Charter of 
the Organization of American States contains no 
specific provisions as to the bodies so constituted; 

3. Either at the Inter-American Conference or 
by the measures the Governments may consider it 
advisable to adopt, the Governments themselves 
are competent to interpret resolutions taken by 
the Inter-American Conference; and 

4. Failure of the Council to make a decision in 
this case implies neither an extension nor a re- 
striction of its constitutional powers, 

The Council of the Organization of American 
States 
AGREES: 

1. To acknowledge receipt of the communica- 
tion from the American Committee on Dependent 
Territories, dated March 28, 1949, and dealing 
with the status of Puerto Rico; 

2. To transmit to the Governments, through 
their respective Representatives on the Council 
of the Organization, the Resolution of the Ameri- 
can Committee on Dependent Territories, and to 
inquire of them whether Resolution XXXIII 
adopted at Bogoté empowers the above-mentioned 
Committee to study the situation of any American 
territory that is under the sovereignty and effec- 
tive jurisdiction of any American State; 

3. To send a copy of this agreement to the 
American Committee on Dependent Territories. 


FINANCING OF THE ADMINISTRATION 
BUILDING OF THE PAN AMERICAN UNION.— 
At the meeting of March 16, 1949, the Coun- 
cil decided to postpone the consideration of 
the report of the Finance Committee refer- 
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ring to the financing of the new administra- 
tion building of the Pan American Union so 
that the Representatives of the Council 
would have more time to study the matter 
and to consult their Governments. 

At the meeting of April 11, 1949, the 
Council approved the report of the Finance 
Committee concerning an amendment to 
the draft of the Credit Agreement between 
the Pan American Union and the American 
Security and Trust Company of Washing- 
ton, and adopted the following resolution: 


WuereEas: The Governing Board of the Pan 
American Union, at the meeting of April 10, 1946, 
approved a Committee Report containing the 
following recommendations: 

1. To instruct the Director General to 
proceed immediately with the building pro- 
ject, and that the Carnegie Corporation be 
informed to this effect. 

2. To approve, as a supplement to the 
grant of the Carnegie Corporation, the use 
of the special fund that has been accumulated 
to meet the costs involved in the administra- 
tion of the new building. 

3. To authorize the Special Committee to 
recommend at a later date what action, if 
any, may be desirable to meet any deficit in 
the cost of construction or in the cost of 
furniture and equipment. 

The Secretary General has entered into con- 
tracts for the construction of the building, archi- 
tectural services and other services connected 
with the erection of the building; 

In addition to the funds now available it will be 
necessary to obtain additional funds that may 
reach $1,150,000 in order to meet the entire cost 
of the building, and 

The American Security and Trust Company, 
of Washington, D.C., has agreed to lend the Pan 
American Union the sum of $900,000; 

The Council of the Organization of American 
States, 

RESOLVES: 

To authorize the Secretary General to obtain, 
on behalf of the Pan American Union, a loan from 
the American Security and Trust Company, a 
corporation of Washington, D.C., in the amount 
of $900,000.00 and on the basis of a credit agree- 
ment in the form attached. 


The Council also considered the question 
of an additional loan which may be neces- 
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sary to complete the financing of the build- 
ing, and approved the following resolution: 

To authorize the Secretary General, on behalf 
of the Pan American Union, to obtain by loan 
such additional sums not exceeding $250,000.00 as 
may be found necessary to complete financing of 
the expenditures incident to the construction, 
equipment and occupation of the new Adminis- 
tration Building. 

Finally, the Council expressed a vote of 
confidence and agreement to the Secretary 
General of the Organization of American 
States for the steps taken in connection with 
the financing of the new building. 


REPORT OF THE RETIREMENT AND PEN- 
SION ComMITTEE.—At the meeting of April 
21, 1949, the Council took note of the Annual 
report of the Retirement and Pension Com- 
mittee of the Pan American Union for the 
calendar year 1948. 

The Retirement and Pension Plan for the 
personnel of the Pan American Union and 
the Pan American Sanitary Bureau was 
adopted by the Governing Board of the 
Union at the meeting of May 2, 1928. The 
Plan is administered by a Committee com- 
posed of a member of the Governing Board 
(now the Council of the Organization of 
American States); the Secretary General of 
the Organization or the person appointed by 
him; a member of the personnel of the Pan 
American Union elected annually by the 
employees; and the Treasurer. of the Pan 
American Union, who is a member ex officio. 
The fund is composed of a five per cent auto- 
matic deduction from the salaries of the 
participating employees and of an equiva- 
lent sum contributed from the general funds 
of the Pan American Union. These contribu- 
tions were raised to six per cent by the 
approval of the Council on July 30, 1948, 

retroactive to the first of the same month. 

In the report for the year 1948, the Com- 
mittee stated that the value of the assets at 
the end of the year had grown to $831,934.49, 
which represents a net increase of $75,542.90 
over the previous year. 
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STATUTE OF THE INTER-AMERICAN CUL- 
TURAL CounciL.—At the meeting of April 
11, 1949, the Council approved the following 
resolution with respect to the Statute of the 
Inter-American Cultural Council, one of the 
three organs of the Council of the Organiza- 
tion created by the Charter signed at the 
Ninth International Conference of American 
States: 

1. That the project of Statutes of the Inter- 
American Cultural Council drafted by the Com- 
mittee be transmitted to the Governments, 
through their Representatives on the Council of 
the Organization, with the request that they 
submit the observations that they deem advisable 
prior to next May 15th. 

2. That on the basis of the observations re- 
ceived from the Governments a revised project of 
Statutes of the Inter-American Cultural Council 
be prepared. 

3. That such project be put into effect on a 
provisional basis. 

4. That the provisional text be transmitted to 
the first session of the Inter-American Cultural 
Council, in order that the latter may have an 
opportunity to make the observations that it 
may consider advisable and send its opinions to 
the Council of the Organization. 

5. That once it receives the observations of the 
Cultural Council, the Council of the Organization 
formulate the definitive text of the Statutes of 
the Inter-American Cultural Council. 

The Council also decided to submit to the 
Governments the points raised in the report of the 
Committee relative to the procedure for appoint- 
ing the members of the Committee on Cultural 
Action, its headquarters, and the date and place 
of the first meeting of the Cultural Council. These 
points will be considered at a subsequent session 
of the Council of the Organization. 


CALLING OF SPECIALIZED CONFERENCES.— 
At the meeting held December 1, 1948, the 
Council appointed a special committee in 
charge of formulating a procedure for the 
calling of Inter-American Specialized Con- 
ferences and recommending measures neces- 
sary for the application of that procedure. 
As a result of that inquiry, the committee 
submitted for the consideration of the 


Council, at the meeting of April 21, 1949, two 
draft resolutions and a rules project, which 
were approved. The text is the following: 


RESOLUTION ON STANDARDS WITH REFER- 
ENCE TO INTER-AMERICAN SPECIALIZED 
CONFERENCES 

Wuereas: Articles 93 and 94 of the Charter of 
the Organization of American States assign to 
the Council and its organs certain responsibilities 
in regard to the holding of Specialized Confer- 
ences, and 

At the meeting of December 1, 1948, the Coun- 
cil appointed a Special Committee to formulate 
standards and procedures that should be adopted 
by the Council for the exercise of its responsibili- 
ties referred to above, 

The Council of the Organization of American 
States 
RESOLVES: 

1. To approve the recommendations of the 
Special Committee on Specialized Conferences, 
concerning the standards to be observed by the 
Council with reference to Inter-American Special - 
ized Conferences. 

2. To agree upon the desirability of submitting 
the Report of the Committee to the Tenth Inter- 
American Conference in order that the standards 
may be adopted generally by the Organization of 
American States. 


CENTRALIZATION OF INFORMATION AND 
COORDINATION OF INTER-AMERICAN 
MEETINGS 


Wuereas: The Council has adopted certain 
standards in relation to its responsibilities with 
respect to the holding of Inter-American Special- 
ized Conferences; 

In addition to the Inter-American Specialized 
Conferences, there will continue to be other meet- 
ings which are valuable instruments of inter- 
American cooperation; 

It is of advantage to the American States to 
have a central point to which the governments 
can turn for authoritative information regarding 
all inter-American meetings of whatever char- 
acter; and 

The cooperation of the American Governments 
and of the inter-American organizations is es- 
sential to the achievement of this desirable ob- 
jective, 
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The Council of the Organization of American 
States 
RESOLVES: 

1. To invite the cooperation of the American 
Governments in keeping the Secretary General 
informed, as far in advance as possible, of any 
activities that may be contemplated for the 
holding of Inter-American Specialized Confer- 
ences or other American international meetings 
in their respective territories. The information 
sent to the Secretary General should, insofar as 
possible, include the name, date and location of 
the Conference, the subjects of the agenda, the 
type of representation expected, the official and 
unofficial organizations expected to participate 
in the Conference, and any additional information 
that may be considered pertinent. 

2. To request the Inter-American Specialized 
Organizations and other inter-American organi- 
zations likewise to submit to the Secretary General 
of the Organization information of the character 
referred to in the foregoing paragraph concerning 
conferences which they may sponsor or in which 
they may participate. 

3. To request the Secretary General of the 
Organization to communicate on a regular basis 
the information so received to the Council of the 
Organization, to the appropriate organs of the 
Council, to the Inter-American Specialized Or- 
ganizations, and to the American Governments. 

4. To establish a Committee of the Council of 
the Organization, to be known as the Permanent 
Committee on Inter-American Conferences, con- 
sisting of five members appointed for a period of 
two years. 

5. The Committee referred to in the preceding 
paragraph from time to time will review the in- 
formation obtained by the Secretary General 
under this Resolution, with a view to recom- 
mending to the Council the steps it should take: 

a) To facilitate the convocation, organiza- 
tion and coordination of Inter-American 

Specialized Conferences; and 

b) To avoid unnecessary duplication in the 
activities of other international American 
meetings which require governmental par- 
ticipation. 

6. To request the Secretary General to com- 
municate this Resolution and the Report of the 
Special Committee on Inter-American Specialized 
Conferences to all the States, Members of the 
Organization, to the Inter-American Specialized 
Organizations, and to other appropriate groups. 
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STANDARDS FOR THE EXERCISE OF THE 

AUTHORITY OF THE COUNCIL WITH RE- 

SPECT TO SPECIALIZED CONFERENCES 
I. GENERAL PROVISIONS OF THE CHARTER RE- 

GARDING SPECIALIZED CONFERENCES. 

The Charter of the Organization of American 
States contains the following general provisions 
regarding Specialized Conferences: 

ArT. 32. The Organization of American States 
accomplishes its purposes by means of: 

a) The Inter-American Conference; 

b) The Meeting of Consultation of Minis- 
ters of Foreign Affairs; 

c) The Council; 

d) The Pan American Union; 

e) The Specialized Conferences; and 

f) The Specialized Organizations. 

Art. 93. The Specialized Conferences shall 
meet to deal with special technical matters or 
to develop specific aspects of inter-American co- 
operation, when it is so decided by the Inter- 
American Conference or the Meeting of Consulta- 
tion of Ministers of Foreign Affairs; when inter- 
American agreements so provide; or when the 
Council of the Organization considers it necessary, 
either on its own initiative or at the request of 
one of its organs or of one of the Specialized Or- 
ganizations. 

Art. 94. The program and regulations of the 
Specialized Conferences shall be prepared by the 
organs of the Council of the Organization or by 
the Specialized Organizations concerned; they 
shall be submitted to the Member Governments 
for consideration and transmitted to the Council 
for its information. 

Art. 83. The Pan American Union shall also 
perform the following functions: 

a) Transmit ex-officio to Member States 
the convocation to the Inter-American Con- 
ference, the Meeting of Consultation of Minis- 
ters of Foreign Affairs, and the Specialized 
Conferences; 

b) Advise the Council and its organs in 
the preparation of programs and regulations 
of the Inter-American Conference, the Meet- 
ing of Consultation of Ministers of Foreign 
Affairs, and the Specialized Conferences; 

c) Place, to the extent of its ability, at the 
disposal of the Government of the country 
where a conference is to be held, the technical 
aid and personnel which such Government 
may request; 
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d) Serve as custodian of the documents and 
archives of the Inter-American Conference, 
of the Meeting of Consultation of Ministers 
of Foreign Affairs, and insofar as possible, of 
the Specialized Conferences. 

e) Serve as depository of the instruments of 
ratification of inter-American agreements. 

II. Score oF THE APPLICATION OF THESE STAND- 
ARDS. 

The present standards will be applied in cases 
in which it is the duty of the Council of the Or- 
ganization or its Organs to perform the functions 
which are attributed to them in the previously 
mentioned Articles of the Charter of the Organi- 
zation. 

III. CHARACTERISTICS OF THE SPECIALIZED CON- 
FERENCES. 

In conformity with the Charter of the Organi- 
zation, Specialized Conferences which meet 
through action of the Council should be: 

A. Intergovernmental: All delegations repre- 
sent their respective governments and vote 
in their name; 

B. Technical: They have as their object to 
deal with special matters or to develop de- 
termined aspects of inter-American coopera- 
tion; 

C. Of common interest: They deal with 
matters that are of general interest to the 
American community; and they are open to 
the participation of all of the States, Members 
of the Organization. 

IV. OTHER INTERNATIONAL AMERICAN MEETINGS. 

A. Inter-American conferences of a technical 
character—official, semi-official, or private— 
which do not meet all the foregoing conditions, 
will not be considered as Specialized Conferences 
and will be known, for the purposes of adminis- 
trative classification within the Organization as 
“Other International American Meetings’’. This 
distinction is made in order to differentiate as 
between the Specialized Conferences, which 
constitute one of the Organs of the Organization, 
and those which do not enter into that category. 

B. For these purposes, meetings shall be desig- 
nated as: 

Official: When the delegations represent 
their respective governments and vote in 
their name; 

Semi-Ofcial: When, in addition to the 
Governments, institutions or persons not 
representing Governments are represented 
and participate in the voting; 

Private: When only institutions or persons 
which do not represent the governments 
participate. 


V. MEETING AND CALLING OF SPECIALIZED Con- 
FERENCES. 
A. The Inter-American Specialized Conferences 
meet when it is so decided by: 
1. The Inter-American Conference; 
2. The Meeting of Consultation of Minis- 
ters of Foreign Affairs; 
3. Inter-American Agreements; 
4. The Council of the Organization: 
a. On its own initiative; 
b. At the request of one of its organs; 
c. At the request of one or more speci- 
alized organizations. 

B. For the purposes of these standards, the 
term ‘‘inter-American agreements” shall refer to 
the treaties and conventions in force, as well as 
the resolutions duly approved at the meetings 
referred to in Chapter III of this document. 

C. Except when otherwise provided, the Coun- 
cil of the Organization will fix the site of the Con- 
ference, will determine the date in consultation 
with the Government of the country where the 
Conference is to be held, and will convoke same. 

D. The Pan American Union will transmit 
ex officio to the Member States convocation of the 
Specialized Conference. 


VI. DocuMENTs AND ARCHIVES. 

The documents and archives of the Specialized 
Conferences, whenever it is possible, will be trans- 
mitted to the Pan American Union for custody. 


VII. InstRUMENTS OF RATIFICATION. 

The agreements drawn up at Specialized Con- 
ferences will provide for the deposit of the instru- 
ments of ratification at the Pan American Union. 


VIII. Programs AND REGULATIONS. 

The program and the regulations of the Special- 
ized Conferences will be prepared by the Organs 
of the Council of the Organization or by the 
Specialized Organizations concerned. 

In case a Preparatory Committee is appointed 
to organize a Specialized Conference, the result of 
its work will be sent to the corresponding Organ 
of the Council of the Organization, or specialized 
Organization, with a view to fulfilling the pro- 
visions of Article 94 of the Charter. 

Finally, these documents will be submitted to 
to the Member Governments for consideration and 
transmitted to the Council of the Organization 
for its information. 


IX. OTHER PoWERS OF THE COUNCIL. 

The Council of the Organization will study the 
agenda and the regulations of each Specialized 
Conference in order to formulate recommendations 
intended to avoid duplication of effort, overlap- 
ping of dates and multiplicity of meetings, as 
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well as to coordinate them in the general interest 
of the Organization. 

RELATIONS WITH WORLD ORGANIZATIONS. 
—At the meeting of the Council held Febru- 
ary 2, 1949, the Committee on Inter-Ameri- 
can Organizations was charged with study- 
ing and rendering a report on the relations 
of the Pan American Union with the United 
Nations Educational, Scientific and Cul- 
tural Organization, and on the planned 
establishment of a UNESCO regional office 
in the western hemisphere. 

The study made by the Committee in- 
cluded the general matter of the relations 
of the Organization of American States with 
international organizations of a world char- 
acter. Subsequently, at the meeting of 
March 16, the Committee submitted a 
report which the Council, after studying it, 
resolved to return to the Committee. The 
object of this was to coordinate several sub- 
stantial points on which there was disagree- 
ment and to take into consideration the 
opinions expressed in the Committee itself. 

The Committee then proceeded to draft 
a new report which it presented to the Coun- 
cil at the meeting of April 11. Again the 
Council decided to return it to the Com- 
mittee so that certain observations of the 
Representative of Cuba could be considered. 
In view of this, the Committee, after con- 
sidering these and other observations, 
deemed it advisable to draw up a draft 
Resolution which referred only to relations 
of the Organization of American States with 
world organizations, and a draft Declaration 
which treated exclusively cooperation be- 
tween UNESCO and the Organization. At the 
meeting of May 18, the Council gave its 
approval to these two documents, the texts 
of which follow: 


DECLARATION OF COOPERATION BETWEEN 


UNESCO AND THE ORGANIZATION OF 
AMERICAN STATES 


The Council of the Organization of American 
States 


DECLARES: 

That in consideration of the Resolutions of the 
Second Assembly of unEsco, held in Mexico, and 
of the Third Assembly, held in Beirut, it is an 
American aspiration to develop close and recipro- 
cal cooperation between uNeEsco, through the 
projected Regional Center in Habana, and the 
Organization of American States, through the 
Inter-American Cultural Council. 


RELATIONS OF THE ORGANIZATION OF 
AMERICAN STATES WITH WORLD 
AGENCIES 


The Council of the Organization of American 
States 

WuereEas: The nature and purposes set forth 
in the Charter of the Organization of American 
States are designed to achieve an order of peace 
and justice, promote their solidarity, strengthen 
their collaboration, and defend their sovereignty; 

The Organization of American States accom- 
plishes its purpose by means of: the Inter-Ameri- 
can Conference; the Meeting of Consultation of 
Ministers of Foreign Affairs; the Council; the Pan 
American Union; the Specialized Conferences; 
and the Specialized Organizations; 

Article 61 of the Charter of the Organization of 
American States provides that the organs of the 
Council shall, in agreement with the Council, 
establish cooperative relations with the corres- 
ponding organs of the United Nations and with 
the national or international agencies that func- 
tion within their respective spheres of action; and 

Article 100 of the Charter of the Organization 
of American States also provides that the Special- 
ized Organizations shall establish cooperative 
relations with world agencies of the same charac- 
ter, in order to coordinate their activities, and 
that, in concluding agreements with international 
agencies of a world-wide character, the Inter- 
American Specialized Organizations shall pre- 
serve their identity and their status as integral 
parts of the Organization of American States, 
even when they perform regional functions of in- 
ternational agencies; and 

It is necessary for the Organization of American 
States to determine exactly its relationship with 
the agencies of the United Nations, 

The Council of the Organization of American 
States 
RESOLVES: 

To declare that: 

1. The Council of the Organization of American 

States, in its capacity as the organ entrusted by 
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the Charter of the Organization with promoting 
and facilitating collaboration between the Organi- 
zation and the United Nations, and also between 
Inter-American Specialized Organizations and 
similar world agencies, is competent to intervene 
in such relationships for the purpose of coordinat- 
ing common efforts and activities. 

2. The Organization of American States, its 
Organs, and its Specialized Organizations should 
maintain cooperative relations with existing world 
organizations; establish such relations with those 
that may be created in the future; coordinate such 
activities, avoiding, in the above-mentioned cases, 
all unnecessary duplication of effort and expenses. 

3. The Organization of American States, its 
Organs and Specialized Organizations, in conclud- 
ing agreements with world international organs 
or agencies, shall maintain their identity and 
position, even when fulfilling regional functions 
of world international organs and agencies. 

4. The Council of the Organization of American 
States conveys to the Member States its view that 
it is necessary to make careful studies before pro- 
moting or supporting the creation and functioning 
of regional centers of world agencies whose func- 
tions should be carried out within the sphere of 
action of regional American organizations already 
established. 

5. The Organization of American States, its 
Organs, and its Specialized Organizations shall 
serve to the fullest possible extent the regional 
needs of agencies of the United Nations or of any 
other world body of nations, whatever those 
needs may be. 

6. The provisions of this Resolution are not in 
conflict with resolutions already approved by 
international conferences or assemblies. 

The Council authorized the Secretary General 
of the Organization to transmit copies of the above 
Declaration and Resolution to the Director 
General of UNEsco. 


AGREEMENTS WITH NON-GOVERNMENTAL 
ORGANIZATIONS.—At the meeting of the 
Council held November 3, 1948, the com- 
munications received from the Inter-Ameri- 
can Confederation of Workers and from the 
Congress of Industrial Organizations were 
referred to the Committee on Inter-Ameri- 
can Organizations. In these communications 
the two groups discussed the possibility of 
entering into agreements or cooperative 
arrangements with the Council. Later there 
was also referred to the Committee a com- 


munication from the Inter-American Coun- 
cil of Commerce and Production referring 
to the same matter. In relation to these com- 
munications the Committee decided to make 
a general inquiry of the procedure to be 
followed in the making of agreements and 
arrangements with non-governmental organ- 
izations, and presented to the Council a 
report to that effect which was approved at 
the meeting of April 21, 1949. At the same 
time it approved the following resolution 
and rules: 

The Council of the Organization of American 
States 
RESOLVES: 

1. To approve the project of standards for the 
concluding of agreements or special arrangements 
by the Council of the Organization and its Or- 
gans with non-governmental organizations. 

2. To transmit copies of the standards to the 
Organs of the Council to be applied in the negotia- 
tion of agreements or special arrangements with 
non-governmental organizations. 

3. To refer the communications of the Inter- 
American Confederation of Workers, the Congress 
of Industrial Organizations, and the Inter-Ameri- 
can Council of Commerce and Production to the 
Inter-American Economie and Social Council, in 
order that the latter may consider possible agree- 
ments or arrangements for establishing the co- 
operative relations contemplated in Article 61 of 
the Charter. 


STANDARDS TO BE APPLIED IN THE FORMU- 
LATION OF AGREEMENTS OR SPECIAL 
ARRANGEMENTS BETWEEN THE COUNCIL 
AND ITS ORGANS AND NON-GOVERN- 

MENTAL ORGANIZATIONS 


I. NonN-GOVERNMENTAL ORGANIZATIONS WITH 
WHICH AGREEMENTS OR SPECIAL ARRANGE- 
MENTS CAN BE CONCLUDED: 

A. The Council of the Organization can enter 
into agreements or arrangements with: 

1. American organizations of recognized 
international authority, which may be either 
national or international (Article 53-d of the 
Charter). 

B. The organs of the Council, with its approval, 
can establish cooperative relations with: 

1. National organizations that function 
within the respective spheres of action of the 
organs of the Council (Article 61 of the Char- 
ter). 
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2. International organizations that func- 
tion within the respective spheres of action 
of such organs (Article 61 of the Charter). 

II. REQUIRMENTs TO BE MET BY NON-GOVERN- 
MENTAL ORGANIZATIONS IN ORDER TO CONCLUDE 
AGREEMENTS OR ARRANGEMENTS. 

A. The American international organizations 
should be of recognized international authority. 

B. The American national organizations should 
be of recognized standing and offer an interna- 
tional interest. 

C. Their objects and purposes should be in 
harmony with those of the Organization of Ameri- 
can States. 

D. They should be concerned with matters 
within the competence of the Council or its organs. 

E. They should have permanent offices, and 
be able to show that they or their agents represent 
the group in whose name they are acting. 

III. PRocEDURE FOR CONCLUDING AGREEMENTS 
or ARRANGEMENTS. 

A. Requests for entering into agreements or 
special arrangements may be presented to: 

1. The Council of the Organization. In 
this case the Council will study the advis- 
ability of concluding the agreement itself, 
or of referring the request to the proper organ, 
in erder that the latter may consider the suit- 
ability of establishing cooperative relations, 
subject at all times to the approval of the 
Council. 

2. The Organs of the Council. The corre- 
sponding Organ will advise the Council of 
the receipt of the request and may establish 
the bases of cooperation, which also will be 
subject to approval by the Council. 

B. When an Organ of the Council, on its own 
initiative, wishes to enter into an agreement or 
arrangement with a non-governmental organiza- 
tion, it will so advise the Council, being obliged 
also to submit the draft of agreement or arrange- 
ment for the approval of the Council. 

IV. Form or THE AGREEMENTS OR ARRANGE- 
MENTS. 

The agreements or special arrangements that 
are concluded by the Council or its Organs may 
take the form of documents signed by authorized 
representatives of both parties. 

V. CoNnTENT OF THE AGREEMENTS OR ARRANGE- 
MENTS WITH NON-GOVERNMENTAL ORGANIZA- 


TIONS. 

A. The agreements or arrangements should 
set forth in general terms the sphere of activities 
of the organizations envisaged in their cooperative 
relations with the Council or its Organs. 


B. The agreements or arrangements shall 
recognize the right of the Council of the Organiza- 
tion or the respective Organ to consult the or- 
ganizations on any matter included in the terms 
of the agreements or arrangements. 

C. The Council or its Organs may grant to 
non-governmental organizations: 

1. The right to receive regularly such docu- 
ments or reports of the Council or its Organs 
as relate to the activities of the organiza- 
tions. 

2. The right to submit their viewpoints in 
writing on any matter falling within the 
terms of the agreements or arrangements. 

3. The right, whenever the Council or the 
Organ deems it advisable, in exceptional 
cases, to be heard in the Committees of the 
Council or at the meetings of the Organ or of 
its committees, on particular subjects. 

VI. PARTICIPATION IN CONFERENCES. 

Participation by non-governmental organiza- 
tions in conferences convoked by the Council or 
its Organs will be determined in each case in ac- 
cordance with the character, program and regu- 
lations of the conference. 

VII. SpectaL REGISTER. 

The Council of the Organization, through the 
Pan American Union, will maintain a Special 
Register of the organizations with which agree- 
ments or special arrangements may be concluded 
in accordance with these standards. 


Leo 8S. Rowe Pan AMERICAN Funp.— 
In conformity with the rules that govern 
the administration of the Leo S. Rowe Pan 
American Fund, the Permanent Committee 
presented to the Council of the Organization 
at the meeting of June 15, 1949, a report 
which covers the period from the beginning 
of its work, February 27, 1948, when it held 
its first meeting, until May 31, 1949. The 
Council acknowledged the report and ex- 
pressed its gratitude for the work of the 
Committee and of the technical personnel 
who collaborated with it. 

The Pan American Fund was established 
by Dr. Leo S. Rowe, who was Director 
General of the Pan American Union for 26 
years. At his death Dr. Rowe left part of his 
estate in trust to the Council of the Organi- 
zation of American States in order that with 
it loans could be granted to Latin American 
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students and professionals who wanted to 
carry out studies or research in the educa- 
tional centers of the United States, and to 
the members of the personnel of the Pan 
American Union. 

The Governing Board of the Pan Ameri- 
can Union (now the Council of the Organiza- 
tion of American States) appointed at the 
meeting of June 4, 1947, a Permanent Com- 
mittee composed of three of its members 
and the Secretary General of the Organi- 
zation to take charge of the management 
of those funds. 

The aim of the Fund is to lend aid in a 
supplementary form to Latin American 
students who already have some resources, 
not to cover the total cost of any study or 
research in the United States. 

According to the Regulations loans are 
granted to students, professionals and spe- 
cialists who are working on or want to 
continue work on material of a scientific 
or technical character, of social interest, and 
which implies positive benefits for the 
countries to which they will return. Stu- 
dents who aspire to these benefits should be 
previously enrolled in a university or center 
of higher education recognized by the edu- 
cational authorities of the United States, 
and should possess certificates issued by the 
professors or corresponding authorities, that 
they possess high scholastic ability and 
moral character. When applicants are seek- 
ing technical training, it is required that they 
prove they have had previous training in 
their vocation and that this specialization 
embraces fields of action potentially impor- 
tant but not yet well-developed in the coun- 
try of origin of the candidates. 

Up to the date of the report, the Com- 
mittee had granted 25 loans to students and 
28 to graduates and professionals to the 
amount of $25,810. 


DeatH oF Dr. Miguet Crucuaca To- 
CORNAL.—The Council, on learning of the 
death of that eminent Chilean public serv- 


ant, Dr. Miguel Cruchaga Tocornal, who 
passed away on May 3, 1949, approved the 
following resolution on May 4: 


Wuereas: The Council of the Organization 
has learned with deep sorrow of the death of Dr. 
Miguel Cruchaga Tocornal; 

During his long and distinguished career as a 
public servant, diplomat and jurist, as a member 
of the Governing Board of the Pan American 
Union and as the Representative of Chile at a 
large number of Inter-American conferences, Dr. 
Cruchaga Tocornal made valuable contributions 
to the Pan American ideal, 

The Council of the Organization of American 
States 
RESOLVES: 

1. To record on the minutes of this meeting 
its profound regret upon the death of Dr. Miguel 
Cruchaga Tocornal. 

2. To authorize the Secretary General of the 
Organization of American States to transmit a 
copy of this Resolution to the Government of 
Chile and to the family of the distinguished in- 
ternational figure of Chile. 


COMMUNICATION OF THE EXECUTIVE 
DIRECTOR OF THE PAN AMERICAN PLAYERS. 
—Upon receiving a communication from the 
Executive Director of the ‘Pan American 
Players,” outstanding theatrical enterprise 
in the United States, requesting the endorse- 
ment and patronage of the Council for a 
plan to tour the Latin American countries, 
at the meeting of March 16, 1949, the Chair- 
man was authorized to answer in behalf of 
the Council expressing its good wishes for the 
success of the enterprise. 


AWARD FOR CONSERVATION OF NATURAL 
Resources.—The Council authorized the 
Chairman to appoint a Committee to pre- 
pare, in collaboration with the Secretary 
General of the Organization, a plan to give 
effect to paragraph (h) of Resolution II of 
the Inter-American Conference on the Con- 
servation of Renewable Natural Resources, 
with reference to an annual prize to be 
awarded the individual who has distin- 
guished himself in the Americas for some 
work, publication, or scientific research in 
the field of Conservation. 
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The Council took note of a letter from the 
United Fruit Company, in which it offered 
a sum of $10,000.00 for such award, the 
money to be distributed in annual prizes of 
$2,000.00. The Representatives of the United 
States, Honduras, and Uruguay were ap- 
pointed members of this Committee. 


Special Meetings 

INTER-AMERICAN COUNCIL OF JURISTS.— 
The Council of the Organization held the 
first special meeting of the recess period of 
1948-1949 on June 22, 1949, in order to 
consider a report of the Committee on the 
Organs of the Council and their Statutes, 
relating to the Inter-American Council of 
Jurists. This report, which was approved 
unanimously, recounted that at the meeting 
held on the previous March 2, the Council 
had authorized the Committee to prepare a 
draft agenda for the first meeting of the 
Inter-American Council of Jurists. It agreed 
at the same time that the draft prepared by 
the Committee should be transmitted to 
the Inter-American Juridical Committee to 
ask for its opinion and for the comments it 
deemed pertinent, and that on the basis of 
these comments the Committee would draw 
up a definitive project which it would sub- 
mit for the approval of the Council. In 
accordance with this authorization, the 
Committee drew up the draft agenda, which 
the General Secretariat sent to the Juridical 
Committee for its observations. In its reply 
the Committee suggested the addition of the 
following point, which was included as point 
IX of the agenda: 

“Consideration of a plan for the codifica- 
tion of public international law and of pri- 
vate international law.” 

In view of the fact that the first meeting 
of the Inter-American Council of Jurists 
had been set by the Council of the Organiza- 
tion for the month of September 1949, the 
Committee decided that it should send the 
draft agenda to the Governments at the 


first opportunity possible, in order to facili- 
tate their having ample time to make a pre- 
liminary study of the subject matter. Tak- 
ing this into account, the Council approved 
the following resolution: 

The Council of the Organization of American 
States 
RESOLVES: 

1. To transmit as soon as possible to the Ameri- 
can Governments, through their Representatives 
on the Council of the Organization, the draft pro- 
gram prepared by the special Committee on the 
Organs of the Council and their Statutes for the 
first meeting of the Inter-American Council of 
Jurists, which has been scheduled to take place 
during the month of September, 1949. 

2. To express its opinion that, in view of the 
proximity of this first meeting and taking into 
account the fact that the Inter-American Juri- 
dical Committee was duly consulted in the prep- 
aration of this draft program, it would be ad- 
visable to consider closed the list of topics to be 
included in the agenda. 


Drart STATUTE OF THE INTER-AMERICAN 
CounciL or Jurists.—At the same meeting 
in which it considered the draft agenda of 
the first meeting of the Inter-American 
Council of Jurists, the Committee on the 
Organs of the Council and their Statutes 
also analyzed observations received from 
some of the governments and from the Inter- 
American Juridical Committee on the Draft 
Statute of the Inter-American Council of 
Jurists. The Committee had previously pre- 
pared the draft statute and transmitted it 
to the governments and to the Juridical 
Committee by agreement of the Council of 
March 2, 1949. 

On studying the observations of the Inter- 
American Juridical Committee, the Com- 
mittee found that the same had been sent 
directly by the Juridical Committee to the 
American Governments, together with a 
draft statute proposed by it. 

The Committee considered that this pro- 
cedure was not in harmony with the provi- 
sions of Article 62 of the Bogota Charter, 
and that it could create confusion in the 
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Chancelleries which had already received 
and studied the Draft Statute of the Inter- 
American Council of Jurists submitted to 
them by agreement of the Council of the 
Organization. Aiming to clarify this point of 
procedure and to avoid possible confusion, 
the Committee drew up the following letter 
to be sent by the Chairman of the Council to 
the Inter-American Juridical Committee 
with a copy for the American Governments: 


To THE MEMBERS OF THE JURIDICAL COMMITTEE: 

The Secretary General of the Organization of 
American States has duly transmitted to this 
Council the carefully prepared observations and 
attached draft statutes that the Committee was 
good enough to prepare in connection with the 
Draft Statutes of the Inter-American Council of 
Jurists that were prepared by the competent 
Committee of the Council of the Organization, 
documents that will unquestionably be most use- 
ful in the definitive drafting of those Statutes. 
In the name of the Council it gives me great pleas- 
ure to thank you for the keen interest that you 
have shown in that advisory capacity. 

However, the aforementioned Committee of 
the Council called the latter’s attention to the 
fact that the (Juridical) Committee had trans- 
mitted to the American Governments the docu- 
ments in question. In this respect I must very 
courteously make it clear to you that, by decision 
of the Council of the Organization of American 
States, as you were duly informed, it is exclusively 
the function of the Council of the Organization, 
in accordance with Article 62 of the Bogoté Char- 
ter, to prepare instruments of this nature, with 
the counsel of the corresponding entities. 

To that end, on March 8, 1949, a Draft Statute 
was sent to the American Governments, and on 
March 9 to the Inter-American Juridical Commit- 
tee, with the request that they transmit the ob- 
servations they considered pertinent. The Council 
voted to prepare a second draft on the basis of 
the replies received from the Governments and 
from your Committee, in which it would try to 
harmonize as far as possible any diverse points of 
view. 

Therefore the Council believed that unneces- 
sary confusion might result from the irregular 
procedure you adopted in transmitting directly 
to the Governments observations that had been 
requested from your Committee only for the pur- 
poses I have just explained. 


Please accept the assurances of my high con- 
sideration. 
Cordially yours, 
(s) Enrique V. Corominas 
Chairman of the Council of the 
Organization of American States 


PROGRAM OF THE First MEETING OF THE 
Councit or Jurists.—Following is the text 
of the program of the First Meeting of the 
Inter-American Council of Jurists approved 
by the Council of the Organization of Ameri- 
can States at the special meeting of June 
22, 1949: 

I. Installation of the Inter-American Council 
of Jurists. 

II. Installation of the Inter-American Juri- 
dical Committee as the Permanent Committee 
of the Inter-American Council of Jurists. 

III. Consideration of the Statutes of the Inter- 
American Council of Jurists, prepared by the 
Council of the Organization of American States. 

IV. Drafting and approval of the Regulations 
of the Council. 

V. Approval of the Regulations of the Inter- 
American Juridical Committee. 

VI. Study of the following projects entrusted 
to the Council of Jurists by the Ninth Interna- 
tional Conference of American States: 

a) Project and report on the recognition of 
de facto Governments assigned directly to 
the Council (for study by the Tenth Inter- 
American Conference). Resolution XXXVI 
of the Bogoté Conference. 

b) Draft agreement to eliminate the use 
of passports and to establish an American 
identification certificate not requiring con- 
sular visas and fees—(entrusted to the Inter- 
American Council of Jurists and the Inter- 
American Economic and Social Council). 
Resolution XII of the Bogoté Conference. 

VII. Study of the drafts that the Inter-Ameri- 
can Juridical Committee has prepared in ac- 
cordance with resolutions of the Ninth Interna- 
tional Conference of American States, namely: 

a) Inter-American Court to Protect the 
Rights of Man (Resolution XXXJ). 

b) Right of Resistance (Resolution 
XXXVI). 

VIII. Consideration of any other project that, 
on its own initiative, has been drafted by the 
Inter-American Juridical Committee. 

IX. Consideration of a plan for the codification 
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of public international law and of private inter- 
national law. 

X. Drafting of a technical study on the scope 
of the powers of the Council of the Organization of 
American States, as formulated in the interna- 
tional instruments applicable (in accordance with 
the resolution approved by the Council of the Or- 
ganization of American States on April 21, 1949). 

XI. Continuity of the labors of the Council 
between meetings. 

XII. Assignment to the Permanent Committee 
of the labors or projects that should be carried out 
while the Council is in recess, in accordance with 
the purpose outlined in Article 67 of the Charter of 
the Organization. 

XIII. Cooperation with the International Law 
Commission of the United Nations. 

XIV. Selection of the seat of the next meeting. 


Pan AMERICAN COMMITTEES AND Na- 
TIONAL OFFICES OF THE ORGANIZATION.— 
The Secretary General of the Organization 
of American States submitted for the con- 
sideration of the Council at the meeting of 
June 22, 1949, the following memorandum 
on the creation of Pan American Commit- 
tees and National Offices of the Organization 
in the capitals of each one of the member 
States: 


GENTLEMEN OF THE COUNCIL: 

The draft resolution that I am submitting to 
the Council for its consideration has as its aim the 
creation of agencies of the Organization in each of 
the member countries, in order to achieve certain 
administrative ends and provide collaboration in 
some of the tasks that the General Secretariat is 
performing in compliance with the Charter of the 
Organization. 

This suggestion is not new. On two occasions 
the American governments approved a similar 
measure. At the Fifth International Conference of 
American States, which met in Chile in 1923, and 
at the Sixth International Conference of American 
States, which met in Cuba in 1928, when the or- 
ganization of the Pan American Union was under 
discussion, it was agreed that the Union should 
have in each capital, offices that would be de- 
pendencies of the respective governments and 
have as advisory boards, committees composed of 
individuals with experience in inter-American 
affairs. 

Neither the offices contemplated nor the com- 
mittees recommended were created, at least in all 
countries. Some nations set up in the Ministry of 
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Foreign Affairs bureaus to handle matters coming 
from the Pan American Union, but recently such 
offices have become part of a general section deal- 
ing with international agencies. 

But that is not the idea I am submitting to you 
for consideration. I am fully convinced that each 
of the member governments maintains the admin- 
istrative organization most suitable at every step 
for handling the affairs of the Organization, and I 
believe it would not be advisable for such a de- 
pendency to be created in the respective Ministries 
of Foreign Affairs. 

What I wish to propose is something simpler. It 
is the establishment of administrative offices of 
the Organization, directly dependent on the Pan 
American Union; these offices would help the Gen- 
eral Secretariat develop those activities that by 
their very nature cannot be carried out through 
normal official channels. 

But as there would probably be some risk in 
selecting the staff of such offices, I think it advis- 
able that they be put under the supervision of a 
committee, composed, first of all, of high officials 
of the respective government, under the chairman- 
ship of the Minister of Foreign Affairs, and with 
additional members who, because of their connec- 
tions in the various fields of cooperative activity 
of the Organization that are entrusted to the Gen- 
eral Secretariat, could facilitate its work in each 
country. 

In this form the office would perform the admin- 
istrative tasks that were entrusted to it, but it 
could count on the interest and the cooperation 
of a group of eminent citizens who, under the 
chairmanship of the Minister of Foreign Affairs 
and probably of the Ministers of Economy and 
Education, or their representatives, would facili- 
tate the work entrusted to the office. It would also 
be a group that would serve as a center for dis- 
seminating information on the activities of the 
Organization and for attracting all those who were 
interested in collaborating with us in our work, as 
private citizens. 

The suggestion made at the International Con- 
ferences of American States, mentioned above, 
namely, that this committee be composed of for- 
mer delegates to Inter-American conferences or 
meetings, seems to me a particularly happy one, 
for obtaining the desired results. 

The committee might be called the Pan Ameri- 
can Committee of (name of the respective coun- 
try). 

It would not be strictly official in character, nor 
would it be an organ of the Organization. It would 
be a private entity, cultural in character, with an 
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honorary membership, similar to the Bolivarian, 
San Martin, or Pan American Societies now func- 
tioning in many of our countries. Its activity 
would be confined to the field of good will, of co- 
operation with the official work of the Organiza- 
tion, of publicizing that work, of molding public 
opinion. But, obviously, an Organization com- 
posed of governments could not sponsor the work 
of an absolutely private entity, and any activity of 
an international character, whatever it is, must 
necessarily be closely linked and subordinate to 
the policy of the respective government. There- 
fore I believe that these committees might be 
formed by invitation, as other committees of in- 
ternational agencies have been formed, the invita- 
tions to be issued by the General Secretariat to 
specific individuals, issued in agreement with the 
Governments and through the representatives of 
those governments on the Council of the Organiza- 
tion. 

The Inter-American Committee would have as 
its secretary the chief of the respective office, who 
would be an official of the Pan American Union, 
appointed by the Secretary General and paid by 
the Pan American Union. The Committee would 
meet periodically—once a month, for example— 
and the members who did not attend the meetings 
would be replaced, except, of course, the official 
members. It would also meet in special session on 
special occasions. There would be no attempt to 
impose too heavy a burden on the members of the 
Committee, and preferentially the services of its 
members, individually, would be used for colla- 
boration in performing the duties entrusted to the 
office. The very complex range of activities of the 
office would require constant consultation with 
one or another member of the Committee, but not 
always a meeting of the whole Committee. 

As for the Secretary and head of the office, he 
would have to be an especially capable and diligent 
employee. He would be the correspondent of the 
Pan American Union in widely varied fields, and 
his primary duty would be to assure for the Union 
the greatest possible speed and exactness in 
supplying information, both official and private, 
to serve its various dependencies. 

These are some of the services that such an 
office of the Union could provide, to judge from re- 
quests made in the past by the chiefs of the 
different divisions of the Union. The Office would: 

1. Serve as an agency for publicity, sale, and 
distribution of the publications of the Pan Ameri- 
can Union in each country. In connection with this 
function it would be empowered to make contracts 
with bookstores, agents, etc., and to take charge of 
supervising proper distribution. In each national 


office of the Union the official publications of the 
Union would be obtainable. 

2. Supply a constant revision of the specialized 
lists of the Union in the respective country, both 
for the shipment of publications and for other in- 
formation. It would report changes in official cir- 
cles, universities, teaching staffs, technical per- 
sonnel in various fields, ete. The Union would send 
its lists for revision, and the chief of the office 
would report periodically any changes in them. 

3. Remit selected information from the na- 
tional press to the respective dependencies of the 
Union. 

4. Serve as correspondent to gather and for- 
ward all information needed by the publications 
of the Pan American Union, including photo- 
graphs, and obtain from national writers the col- 
laboration required. 

5. Deal with the press and broadcasting sta- 
tions for the dissemination of information on the 
activities of the Organization. 

6. Encourage, with the help of the respective 
authorities, school activities related to the aims of 
the Organization. 

7. Encourage and stimulate seminars in uni- 
versities, seminaries, or technical institutions de- 
voted to economic, social, juridical, and cultural 
research, related to the aims and ends of the Or- 
ganization. 

8. Make suitable preparations for the visits of 
Representatives to the various organs of the Or- 
ganization or of Organization officials to the re- 
spective countries, offering the needed information 
on their activities, arranging press conferences, or 
organizing exhibits. 

9. Facilitate the choice of personnel for the Or- 
ganization, obtaining the needed information on 
candidates for positions in it, holding preliminary 
interviews with the candidates, checking refer- 
ences, giving publicity to personnel needs, and 
cooperating with the governments for exchange of 
personnel. 

10. Serve as fiscal agency of the Pan American 
Union, collecting the proceeds of the sale of pub- 
lications, facilitating the entry of publications and 
shipments from the Pan American Union with cus- 
toms and transportation guthorities, and, in 
general, doing everything necessary in connection 
with the collection or investment of funds in legal 
tender and with the purchasing and payment of 
material for the Pan American Union. 

11. Obtain and ship such official publications of 
the Governments as are of interest to the Pan 
American Union. 

12. Report on unofficial activities having a 
direct relation to the work of the Organization. 
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In all these activities of the office, as can 
be seen, the individual and collective cooperation 
of the members of the Committee will be indispen- 
sable. Through them the chief of each respective 
office will be able to make the contacts indispen- 
sable for the accomplishment of the tasks en- 
trusted to it by the Pan American Union. 

Of course it is understood that the offices would 
perform only that type of administrative task that 
should not and cannot be taken care of through 
purely official channels, that is, through the Coun- 
cil representatives of the respective governments. 
No matter of an official nature that should be pre- 
sented to the respective governments would be 
transmitted through the offices. 

Once the creation of these offices was author- 
ized, the Secretary General would make a study 
to determine the possible membership of the Com- 
mittees and to decide on the possible candidates 
for the positions of chief of the respective offices. 
The Council may contemplate the possibility that 
the Secretary General will attend in person the in- 
stallation of each Committee and office. 

The names both of the members of each Com- 
mittee and of the office chiefs would be submitted 
beforehand to the respective governments for ap- 
proval, through their representatives on the Coun- 
cil of the Organization. 


The Council, after acquainting itself with 
this important document, adopted the fol- 
lowing resolution: 

The Council of the Organization of American 
States 
RESOLVES: 

1. To support in principle the proposal pre- 
sented by the Secretary General of the Organiza- 
tion in the memorandum that he submitted to the 
Council on June 22, 1949, and to congratulate him 
especially on it. 

2. To transmit the memorandum to the General 
Committee of the Council and to the Finance Com- 
mittee for a joint study of the general bases set 
forth in the memorandum for the establishment 
of National Offices of the Organization of Ameri- 
can States in the capitals of each Member State, 
which would function as Secretariats of the Pan 
American National Committee. 


RELATIONS WITH UNESCO.—The Council 
at the special meeting of June 22, 1949, 
authorized the Committee on Inter-Ameri- 
can Organizations to prepare a project of 
agreement between the Council of the Organ- 
ization and UNESCO, utilizing the necessary 
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technical personnel of the Pan American 
Union. 


CorrEE RESEARCH.—At the same special 
meeting of June 22, 1949, the Council 
authorized the Secretary General of the 
Organization of American States to allot a 
sum to scientific investigation related to the 
production and industrialization of coffee. 
The amount was to be taken from the corre- 
sponding part of the budget of the Pan 
American Union and the study to be made 
within the terms of an agreement with the 
Inter-American Institute of Agricultural 
Sciences. 


Protocolary Meetings 


MEETING IN Honor oF Dr. JAIME TORRES 
Bopet.—The Council of the Organization 
of American States at its meeting of Decem- 
ber 1, 1948, agreed to pay tribute to Dr. 
Jaime Torres Bodet, Secretary of Foreign 
Affairs of Mexico, on the occasion of his 
appointment as Director General of the 
United Nations Educational, Scientific and 
Cultural Organization (UNESCO). Subse- 
quently, at the meeting of March 16, 1949, 
the Council agreed that the protocolary 
session in his honor be held the following 
April 4. 

In accordance with these resolutions, the 
Council met in protocolary meeting to re- 
ceive the distinguished guest of honor and 
to entertain him afterward at a luncheon 
served in the Hall of Heroes of the Pan Amer- 
ican Union. On bidding him welcome, the 
Chairman of the Council, Dr. Enrique 
Corominas, said: 

Dr. Torres Bovet: 

This Council has, from time to time, the 
privilege and the honor to be host to great Ameri- 
cans. But it is certainly not every day that it is 
host under such happy circumstances as today, Dr. 
Torres Bodet. You have a very special and excep- 
tional bond with the Organization of American 
States. Your name can never fail to be mentioned 
in any account of the labors that resulted in the 
creation, at the Ninth International Conference 
at Bogota, of the Organization of American States, 
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as its Charter now defines it. Long before that 
Conference, the suggestions you submitted to the 
Governing Board when the preparatory work was 
under way are responsible for the fact that the 
Charter is, in essence, a summary of our American 
law, the consolidation of the efforts to perfect it, 
and the main document for defining our purposes 
and ultimate goals. 

Another instrument that is vital to our organiz- 
tion, the Inter-American Treaty of Reciprocal 
Assistance, also had your strong cooperation at the 
Rio de Janeiro Conference. To go back to Bogoté, 
the same is true of the Treaty on Pacific Settle- 
ment and the other conventions and resolutions of 
the Ninth Conference. Your position as Secretary 
of Foreign Relations of Mexico was of extraor- 
dinary importance for the development of the sys- 
tem of juridical relationships of the states of the 
New World. The traditional Mexican policy of 
cooperating with Pan Americanism was imbued at 
that time with a new vigor and a creative passion, 
which we all attributed to the generous tempera- 
ment of the young, enthusiastic, and dynamic 
Secretary. You find here, in this Council, not 
only a group of friends, but, it goes without saying, 
unanimous admirers of your life, your work, and 
your country. 

The Council is paying honor today to the former 
Secretary of Education of Mexico, who in a brief 
period accomplished successfully a herculean task 
in the field of fundamental education, and who, 
solely by his example, opened up many possibili- 
ties in the fight against ignorance and illiteracy in 
the life of the American peoples. It is paying honor 
to the diplomat who in his long career served his 
country and carried out its policies according to 
the clearest concept of democracy. It is paying 
honor to an American writer and poet. It is pay- 
ing honor to the Director General of uNEsco, the 
United Nations Educational, Scientific, and Cul- 
tural Organization. And, above all, it is paying 
honor to the man himself, the illustrious Mexican 
whose life of work and study has merited all the 
tributes that his country’s government, the Ameri- 
can peoples as a whole, and world organizations 
have most deservedly offered him. 

You, Dr. Torres Bodet, know better than any 
one else the work we are carrying on in this Coun- 
cil. We have been engaged, ever since the close of 
the Bogot& Conference, in the very great and de- 
cisive task of applying the decisions there reached 
by our governments and of developing what might 
be called legislation based on the constitutional 
principles of the Charter. The regulations of this 
body and of the General Secretariat have been 
drafted, the Statutes for the Organs of the Council 


have been prepared and submitted to the govern- 
ments for comments, and the relations of the Or- 
ganization with inter-American specialized organ- 
izations have been studied. As the first year ends, 
we take satisfaction in seeing how the Organiza- 
tion is taking a coherent shape that is logical, 
simple, and strong, as conceived in the Charter. 

And for our greater satisfaction and, we know, 
for yours, too, Dr. Torres Bodet, when the Treaty 
of Rio de Janeiro came into force it was applied 
almost immediately, with exemplary results. Two 
nations that considered their peace seriously 
threatened had their fears dissipated by the 
prompt and effective action of the Council, acting 
as Organ of Consultation. The same countries, two 
months later, signed with each other a Pact of 
Amity, which definitively terminated the matter 
and laid the foundations for the future settlement 
of any new difference by applying beforehand the 
Treaty of Peaceful Settlement, which your coun- 
try had the honored privilege of being the first to 
deposit its ratification of, in a symbolic gesture of 
Americanism. 

The American nations voted in Beirut, with 
genuine enthusiasm, for your election as Director 
of unEsco. They thus took pleasure in joining in 
the just tribute paid you by all the States affiliated 
with that Organization, from which all its mem- 
bers expect innumerable benefits. They realized 
truly that they were losing from the regional 
sphere a true leader who embodied their aspira- 
tions. But they understood that a spirit such as 
yours, which has proved that it combines admir- 
ably, the well-balanced virtues of action and in- 
spiration, practical administration of public 
affairs and revolutionary and creative fervor, 
would enable unEsco to undertake better the 
gigantic task that has been entrusted to it, in the 
most difficult field of all: that of pacifying the pas- 
sions of mankind, which are the very root of war, 
taming his instincts without weakening his 
strength for good, and reducing, by education and 
culture, his individual or collective capacity to let 
evil loose on the world. 

The American States, like the States that make 
up UNESCO, have high hopes of your leadership. 
The great problems of America are those of educa- 
tion, from the primary grades to the University; 
they are the problems of trade apprenticeship and 
training the masses for more efficient and better- 
paid work; they are the problems of utilizing the 
resources of science to bring about a steady rise in 
its standard of living. If unEsco develops practical 
programs in those fields, as we are sure that it will 
do in this new period, they will be welcomed by 
the States of this hemisphere, which will continue 
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to lend their utmost support and their sincerest 
enthusiasm to the task that is now entrusted to an 
eminent American. 

In the purely regional sphere, the Organization 
has in times past carried on unceasing activities in 
this same field. Even before the Bogot& Conference 
—the scene of your militant action—which created 
two cultural organizations, the Inter-American 
Cultural Council and the Committee of Cultural 
Action, the governments had already increased 
their contributions to the Organization with the 
main purpose of broadening those activities in the 
technical Departments of the Pan American 
Union. You may be sure that, as Director of 
UNESCO, you will always be able to count on the 
fullest collaboration of our Organization, in all 
matters where UNESCO believes it to be possible to 
cooperate successfully. 

That has been true in the past, as witness the 
Caracas Seminar on Education; and at this very 
moment we are getting ready to offer an even fuller 
contribution to the Seminar that will meet in Bra- 
zil next September. To do this, it was not neces- 
sary to enter into any discussion of general agree- 
ments between the two organizations. Ours, of 
course, is obliged by the terms of its Charter to 
collaborate closely in the activities of the or- 
ganizations of the United Nations. In each con- 
crete case, when in Washington or in Paris we 
reach the conclusion that it is possible to perform 
a task jointly, we can go ahead without meeting 
any obstacle, by simple administrative agree- 
ments. But even knowing that you are aware of our 
thoughts and are ready to utilize the services of 
the Organization for these ends, I do not want to 
fail to tell you that UNESCO can count on the 
warmest cooperation from the Organization of 
American States, just as it counts on the generous 
and enthusiastic support of the greater part of the 
same States, in their character as Members of 
UNESCO. 

You know, Dr. Torres Bodet, that when the 
Council learned of your election, it expressed vol- 
untarily and warmly its approbation of that de- 
cision of the Third Meeting of the General 
Assembly of uNEsco, and that ever since then it 
has hoped to have an opportunity to express 
directly those sentiments of admiration and 
friendship. 

We have reasons to express these sentiments 
and to emphasize these words: 

All the work of Dr. Torres Bodet has impressive 
resonance. In any one of his pages or the place 
where he has written, whatever the tribune from 
which he has spoken, his action has always been 
creative. What he has to say, whether the printed 
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word or a spoken address, has won his readers or 
his audience. 

Just as when he has spoken of Mexican mothers, 
he made them a symbol and a token, saying 
of them that they are mistresses of indulgence, or 
eternal lessons of piety, so, when referring to the 
glory of American heroes, he has said, ‘‘The world 
is bleeding from all its wounds; it is subject to 
every fear; the tears it sheds come from every emo- 
tion; but the conscience of America is alerted, like 
an ineffable promise of better days.’’ 

With the man who was wise enough to say that 
it is necessary to reconcile progress with justice, 
and that it is imperative to make civilization a re- 
deeming force, this Council of American nations is, 
Dr. Torres Bodet, in wholehearted agreement, and 
for him it has deep affection. 

The good wishes that the Council today offers 
for the success of your heavy responsibilities at 
the head of UNESCO are, we know, superflous. But 
we feel obliged to reiterate them. At the same time 
to you, as an illustrious American, as a delegate at 
Bogot4 and coauthor of the Charter of the Or- 
ganization and of the Rio de Janeiro Treaty, as a 
signer of the documents signed on those two mem- 
orable occasions, as a defender and proponant of 
our law and of the purposes of this Organization, 
as a great Mexican, we feel obliged to offer our 
tribute in a house where you are a member of the 
family, since it is the permanent headquarters of 
our Council and the General Secretariat. 

In this house, Dr. Torres Bodet, you will al- 
ways find awaiting you, whether you are absent or 
present, a seat of honor and a group of loving 
friends. 

Dr. Torres Bodet, deeply appreciative of 
the honor extended to him by the represen- 
tatives of the American nations, spoke as 
follows: 

Your kindness is one of the most moving ex- 
periences of my life: the sudden revelation, in the 
light of the generous spirit that has brought you 
together here, of the fervor with which America 
proclaims its adherence to the cause of liberty and 
culture. I cannot attribute even remotely to my 
own modest deserts an honor as genuine as that 
which your Council is paying me. I know all too 
well that right now in your eyes I am only an 
anonymous figure who bears a great spiritual re- 
sponsibility. And what impresses me most is that 
you are rejoicing that so great a responsibility 
should be laid, through a complex chain of cireum- 
stances, on a man of this hemisphere: that is, on 
one of you, on the humblest of your colleagues, 
who least expected it. 
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To rejoice that the weight of that duty should 
fall on a citizen of your own community, in the first 
place gives me a heightened sense of my obliga- 
tions; in the second place, it makes me realize that 
I do not stand alone when I face my vast and 
arduous duties, for your full and generous appre- 
ciation of them is the best evidence of the sincerity 
of your readiness to share them. 

Basically, how could it be otherwise? If there is 
any international institution in which America 
can and should see itself reflected with all its en- 
thusiasm and all its aspirations, it is unquestion- 
ably that institution which arose at the war’s end 
to defend civilization with the magnificant arms 
of the spirit. 

Other forms of cooperation between nations are 
based on the principle of the material and political 
interdependence of peoples. For uNESCO, one prin- 
ciple takes precedence over the one I have just 
mentioned, and that is the postulate of the intel- 
lectual and ethical solidarity of humanity. That 
principle, gentlemen, imbues all the work of your 
Organization and gives to our intercourse today its 
indisputable symbolic value, which I take pleasure 
in acknowledging. 

Among peoples, as among men, there is no fruit- 
ful association unless they gather under the ban- 
ner of hope, and unless on that banner of hope is 
emblazoned the insignia of an ideal. What hopes or 
what ideals, then, have such high authority to 
appeal to the soul of nations as has hope in the 
emancipation of mankind through culture and in 
the ideal of peace through education? 

“Righteousness and knowledge!’’ resounded 
from the Andes, in the dawn of independence on 
the Continent, uttered by one still destined to im- 
pose on us, his heirs, a whole rule of conduct, as if 
he incarnated the voice of liberty. “Righteousness 
and knowledge”’ is the mighty cry of a world in 
crisis. Yesterday it was the cry of the America that 
was being born, today, the cry of all humanity. 
For, if during Bolivar’s epic period what was being 
created from the ruins of the Colonial regime was 
a new concept of the political relationship of the 
American nations, what is now being brought forth 
in these bitter post-war years is a new spiritual 
concept of the relationship of all nations and 
understanding among all races. 

That new concept cannot be a political and 
economic concept. Or, to be more exact, it cannot 
be only a political and economic concept. If the 
nations should be content with limiting their 
political ambitions and restricting their economic 
interests, they would perhaps help strengthen in- 
terdependence of states among themselves, at the 


cost of weak nations; but they would not advance 
very far on the road to the dynamic solidarity that 
requires the welfare of all for the progress of all. 

Unless men cooperate in their hearts there will 
never be peaceful understanding among peoples. 
What the countries of our age need most is faith. 
That faith can no longer be faith in wealth or in 
the destructive force of armies. The credits on 
which mankind must draw cannot be found in 
Banks, however great the gold reserves at their 
disposal. And there is no concrete, no stone, no 
steel strong enough to build enduring fortresses 
behind whose ramparts the coming generations 
will live their lives. For matter conquers matter, 
and what is built of matter, by matter will be 
ground to dust. 

No; the faith that will redeem the world cannot 
be faith in the instruments invented by man to in- 
crease his fortunes or strengthen his passion for 
domination; it is faith in the man who invents and 
makes such instruments; faith in man himself. 
American or African, European or Oriental, all of 
us are men, fretted by petty dissensions based on 
prejudice or on boundaries, on passions or on 
hatred. We are men who often hate one another 
without knowing one another, because the uniform 
we don for fighting is different in color or design 
from that worn in combat by those whom we in- 
genuously call our enemies. We are men who dress 
up in uniforms, that is, disguise ourselves to die, 
but who live, when not fighting against one 
another, all in the same vulnerable and piteous 
state of nakedness. We are men whom war trans- 
forms into ciphers, but whom peace suddenly 
withdraws from the gregarious orderliness of 
emblems and numbers, to deal with the same 
individual problems, in the face of whose inscrut- 
ability these tremendous forces that led us in war- 
fare leave us alone, like Oedipus before the Sphinx. 

Against that loneliness UNEsco stands today. 
Because UNESCO would be nothing if it were con- 
tent to be an international center for debate and 
rhetoric. UNESCO is the home of men without uni- 
form, men who are not interested in excuses for 
slaughtering their fellows, but who do want to 
have reasons for living with their fellows in mutual 
understanding. 

As things are today, it is true that UNESCO must 
necessarily submit to all the protocols that inter- 
governmental activity always imposes. That is its 
thrall, but it is also its strength; because the fact 
that forty-six governments have come together to 
work for the well-being of man, not as an agent of 
national expansion or of propaganda for any 
particular doctrine or culture, but as trustee and 
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heir of a common legacy—the heritage of civiliza- 
tion—is truly a supreme tribute to the dignity of 
man as an individual. 

In the name of the universal values compre- 
hended in that patrimony, I greet through you, as 
representatives of America, a hemisphere whose 
greatness can be measured by its vocation for 
world citizenship. Man, for whose progress UNESCO 
is battling, is part of all the unrest of your history, 
and figures in the opening words of the Constitu- 
tion that you achieved a year ago at the Bogota 
Conference. ‘“The mission of America,”’ reads the 
first sentence of the preamble to that document, 
‘Gs to offer to man a land of liberty, and a favor- 
able environment for the development of his per- 
sonality and the realization of his just aspira- 
tions.’’ If we should try to define the mission of 
uNnEsco, I am convinced that we could find no 
more exact or significant words. 

That was why, in the course of a conference that 
lacked nothing to arouse the interest of historians 
—the radiance of glory, the blaze of human pas- 
sions, or the moving sacrament of grief—you were 
daring enough to draft the first continental 
declaration of human rights, the forerunner and 
promise of the declaration adopted by the United 
Nations on December 10, 1948. 

uNnEsco knows that, unfortunately, until every 
country contains, as the common denominator of 
the rights that those declarations proclaim, a cul- 
tural harmony that, respecting the character of 
each nation, gives to the basic concepts on which 
such rights are based a significance acceptable to 
all schools of thought, the application of those 
declarations will necessarily encounter the same 
physical and spiritual obstacles that throughout 
history have made enduring peace under law im- 
possible. uNEsco knows that, in the present state 
of the world, those declarations are more than any- 
thing else a program that can be carried out only 
by raising the ethical standards of men and of na- 
tions through culture. That is why one of our prin- 
cipal activities is directed to disseminating, 
through education, the standards that, thanks to 
those documents, offer to coming generations a 
promise of redemption. 

Peace among men will be only false and inter- 
mittent unless we strive to build it as a peace based 
on the respect for all the rights of the individual. 
So far we have experienced only armed truce. For 
centuries, civilization has existed between wars, in 
the torpid parenthesis of armistices. UNESCO as- 
pires to a better peace: a peace not signed with 
blood on the battlefield; a peace that shall be 
made, slowly, no doubt—but with slowness comes 





sureness—in the hearts and in the consciences of 
men, by truth and virtue. 

In that aspiration, all America gives us en- 
couragement. Indeed, was it not your countries 
that condemned war most emphatically when they 
included among the principles of your Charter the 
concept that victory does not give rights? Was it 
not a great American, José Marti, who sought rev- 
erence for the dignity of man, as the first law of his 
Republic, and who proclaimed that ‘‘every true 
man must feel on his own cheek the blow that falls 
on any other,’”’ thus reiterating, with evangelical 
fervor, the certainty that human destiny is one 
and indivisible. 

From what I have said, gentlemen, you will 
understand how greatly I value your greeting, and 
how greatly I am encouraged and comforted by the 
warm and affectionate words with which your 
illustrious chairman, my distinguished friend Am- 
bassador Enrique Corominas, welcomed me today. 

Such an hour as this is for me the occasion for a 
clear-eyed searching of conscience. I thank you 
with all my heart, because that search deepens my 
conviction that no work is more needful and urgent 
than that entrusted to the international Organiza- 
tion I have the honor to direct: to ensure peace 
through education, enrich it with science and with 
culture, and, as a logical consequence, to defend 
all humanity in the person of the individual. 


MEETING TO HONOR THE SECRETARY OF 
SraTE OF THE UNITED StTates.—As related 
in the second number of the Annals, at the 
meeting of January 19, 1949, the Council 
asked the Chairman to invite in its name the 
Honorable Dean G. Acheson, appointed 
Secretary of State of the United States on 
January 5, to a special meeting in his honor 
on the date considered most appropriate. 

The date chosen for this occasion was 
April 14 on which the American Republics 
commemorate, under the name Pan Ameri- 
can Day, the anniversary of the founding of 
the Pan American Union by the First Inter- 
national Conference of American States. In 
the protocolary meeting held that day, the 
Chairman of the Council welcomed the guest 
of honor with these words: 

Today the peoples of America celebrate their 
day of constitutionalism. That is why this meet- 


ing of the Council of the Organization of American 
States is being held. To this day we also owe the 
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occasion for opening our doors with genuine 
hospitality to the Secretary of State of the United 
States. For this is a meeting to honor a day that 
has historic meaning in the life of the continent. 
Our celebration of it, which has taken place un- 
interruptedly for many years and which looks 
hopefully to the future, will perforce serve us as a 
point of departure for new times that will ac- 
celerate the good use of our creative energies. 
There is no question about that, and we could 
not. wish it otherwise. 

We peoples of America cannot be satisfied with 
just one date more to be commemorated and cele- 
brated on the soil of our republics. American men 
and women have recently hallowed their festivals. 
But these are not merely times for memories. 
Domestic and international problems, of unex- 
pected intensity, press upon us and intrude to 
influence our days, whether they are of a deeply- 
felt historical parenthesis or of hard work, in the 
hours of man’s adaptation to his true destiny. 

Therefore I have asked myself, Mr. Secretary 
and Your Excellencies, whether on this day I 
should stop to recount the century-old history 
of all that has gone into our tradition, blended 
with blood, struggles, desires, nervous tension, 
principles, ideologies, men, and peoples, following 
the singing of their anthems and the flying of 
their flags, or whether, faced with the complex 
and grievous reality of this new hour of the world, 
I should speak of our America, with its powerful 
forecast of the future, throwing light on the path 
that we must tread with heroic, constant, and 
ever-onward step. 

Faced with this challenge of the mind, a chal- 
lenge arising from the historic crossroads of the 
hours available for definitions, listening to the 
real voice of the continent, in search of positive 
American unity, and following the direction of 
the eager generations that are present here with 
us as spectators of continentalist virtualities 
and of our own meditation, at their service, I 
bow in tribute to the great American community, 
because of its constant progress along the road 
toward the infinite horizon of the American fu- 
ture, rather than repeat here the mingled glories 
and exploits of our great patrimony, expressed in 
bronze in the public squares of America, in the 
skies and flags in their countries, and exemplified 
in the austerity of their republics. 

America is taking a strong and well-defined 
ideological course. It is a fighting force in democ- 
racy. It practices a solidarity that has successfully 
turned around in the broad channel of American 
needs. It defends republicanism as an affirmation 
of a historical order. The peoples, imbued with 


these principles, exert influence and take part in 
their politics, which by that very fact achieve a 
sensitiveness and intensity such as few among any 
regional group of nations can provide. 

America’s whole political activity has matu- 
rity, achieved after many years of endured suf- 
fering, of submission, colonialism, occupation, of 
struggles for independence. Hence America can 
set itself up as an example, and in the face of that 
fact, no one can fail to recognize the existence of 
an American soul, which is in harmony with the 
collective soul of each people. 

Heroically, unceasingly, America has defended 
its policy, its unity, its principles, its history. 

These facts are the authority for speaking 
about ourselves. They more than the glories of 
our past, constitute the American history of the 
present in the unsung and hidden heartbeat of our 
peoples, which has not yet found full expression. 

The peoples of our America are hard-working, 
patient, and long-suffering; and their souls are 
troubled over their unsuccessful attempts to reach 
at some less painful or anguished time, the goal 
they seek. Peoples that, having everything, have 
nothing. Where there is everything but where 
everything must be sought far below the surface. 

We are rich in virtues, but we often show the 
poverty, the sweat, tears, and blood of misery 
that has not succeeded in destroying our soul, 
wounded by the many injustices, but still alive, 
with new dreams every day. 

Great in the great hour of America, our peoples 
gave flesh and bone and souls made into valiant 
men to start nations, as if they had wished our 
hands today, without having to bleed, to pick 
the happy fruits of new developments. 

This language can indeed rouse our emotions. 
Perhaps, too, satisfy us. But when I am faced 
with the two possible interpretations of America, 
the history full of dreams and the earthy history 
of our peoples who are fighting for their future, 
I shall expound American ideas on this day, from 
the movingly realistic position of our desires. 

Without trying to write history or to make it 
anew, we should stimulate it with our every 
breath. Knead it with our hands. Everything that 
was said in the first days of our republics, in 
crude but exact terms, continues to be obvious 
truth, in these days of our yearning for the hap- 
piness, still not wholly realized, of America. 

Pure politics is our oldest tradition. Political 
economy is a new science. Organized military 
defense is the present experiment of cooperative 
programs, but before that came the aid that the 
peoples gave one another in the heroic and glori- 
ous days of emancipation. Solidarity, a new form 
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of the social concept of human effort, is not a 
fruit transplanted to America. It is born in Ameri- 
ca. From the beginning, by instinct, if you will, 
we sought diligently communion between in- 
dividuals. Thus did this continent, which will 
never grow old, define its course when it took its 
first steps. 

Does the history of America show that we 
have wandered afield, or kept close to our original 
aims? 

The reply is to be found in the matters we are 
eoneerned about. According to the inspirations 
and the true sense of history, we are close. I 
think the same is true if we observe the centuries 
that are measured between human thought and 
human achievement. 

The men of America take politics passionately. 
The constitutions of our peoples define the civilian 
spirit of America. They are just and free, giving 
them instruments of their sovereignty, each peo- 
ple a community in an ascending movement, 
working and following common American prin- 
ciples. 

The American popular conscience is thereby 
in permanent progress. That does not mean that 
all our peoples keep the same rhythm. Hence 
when those that have attained an ideal line, or 
one that, although not ideal, is the most perfect 
possible, they should not limit themselves to 
stating that it is necessary to live in the progres- 
sive parallel of perfectable democracy, but should 
expend their energies in satisfying the aims of 
communities that also yearn to attain the progress 
and the well-being they have attained. 

Democracy is a state of human felicity. It 
must be achieved, but to do so supreme guarantees 
are not the only thing necessary. It is not a prob- 
lem of guarantees with which man is faced. It is a 
question of resources. To determine effectively 
the standards of democratic life, with nothing 
to go on but the democratic dialectic, is to delay 
egoistically the possibility of creating that happy 
state of democracy, in which every people shows 
its well-being. 

In this struggle to affirm democracy, con- 
solidate republicanism, maintain the appreciable 
balance of governments, assure progressive ac- 
tion, perfect systems of defensive reciprocities, 
it will be impossible to make prevail pure democ- 
racy, austere republicanism, or the historic con- 
tinuance of governments, unless we first find 
economic-politie solutions for an America that 
already knows only too well the internal causes 
of any lamentable misfortune, in its past or 
present history. 

America is not afraid of ideas. How could it be 


afraid, when the most progressive social idea of 
modern times is nothing new in the American 
community? 

Your own country, Mr. Secretary, proves it, 
in the wealth of ideas of the Constitution it has 
had ever since 1787. 

That, then, is what we are dealing with now. 
To live without fear of ideas, but strengthening 
our own, which can be defended only if we exile 
poverty from America. Poverty destroys and 
enchains; it submerges and overthrows. If our 
ideas are to be fruitful, faith and well-being are 
necessary. Faith is the virtue of America. Well- 
being, a form of life that is not incompatible 
with America. 

The peoples—our peoples—want to test their 
working proposals, their ideas, their ambitions. 
The horizon, for them, is attainable. Why not 
give them stimulus for the great tasks, why not 
make them masters of their destiny and faithful 
servants of our America? 

Our peoples should have solidarity not only 
for their military defense, but for their economic 
defense as well. The great problem of govern- 
ment in our time is to offer security and well- 
being to the greatest possible number. The great 
empires of the past, among which we can list 
some that our generation has known as such, 
settled the problem for the mother country by 
sacrificing the colonies, and the great powers did 
so by exploiting the economically backward coun- 
tries. A world aristocracy could live decently, 
sometimes opulently, on this foundation: thou- 
sands of miles away whole peoples, living under 
miserable conditions extracted raw materials for 
a pittance and at the same time had to purchase 
manufactured products. 

But that system cannot continue now that the 
world, thanks to the prodigious advances of 
technology, is growing smaller and all men are in 
contact with one another. Now a different pro- 
cedure must be applied, a world-wide economy of 
abundance. We must be good neighbors, in a 
word, but neighbors of humanity, without geo- 
graphical restrictions. We have already seen that 
no imperial or colonial system is as effective as 
providing an almost boundless purchasing power 
for a production almost limitless in resources, as 
larger groups of people increasingly improve their 
standard of living, satisfy their needs, and con- 
sume and produce more. 

The almost miraculous progress made by the 
Latin American peoples in the second quarter of 
this century show how, with very slight encour- 
agement, it is possible to change the economy of 
a continent and create a better life for its in- 
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habitants. What has happened in the case of 
Latin American progress? Has the industrial 
economy of the most industrial of American 
nations been thrown out of gear? On the contrary, 
as industries have been established in Latin 
America, on a very small scale to be sure, the 
standard of living has risen and with it the ability 
to consume certain products of more advanced 
industry. That progress began with the opening 
of credit facilities for our peoples. It is true that 
during the great depression many countries had 
to suspend payment on their debts, but such 
payment has been resumed. But the losses to 
the investors were no greater than their losses 
from the safest of industrial and banking securi- 
ties throughout the world. At first, positive 
wealth was created with primary developments, 
such as highways, electric power plants, water 
works, communications that doubled the working 
capacity of millions of human beings and in- 
evitably therewith, their consuming capacity. 
The trend toward a world-wide economy of abun- 
dance has had no setback in recent years. The 
Second World War itself showed us that all the 
former values had changed. The conqueror no 
longer despoils the conquered. And despite un- 
successful efforts to the contrary in the First 
World War, the conqueror, not the conquered, 
is now paying the reparations. Why? Because we 
realize that there is a universal economic soli- 
darity in accordance with which poverty-stricken 
peoples are only a burden and a stumbling-block 
to the wealthy. That fact, which is true for the 
whole world, is still more true for regional areas. 
We do not yet know, or we have not yet decided 
upon the best way to take joint action to raise 
economic standards on our continent. But we 
can be sure that in the second half of this twen- 
tieth century there will be an unwavering and 
unrestricted effort to create in America the 
greatest and most homogeneous group of econom- 
ically secure men, the highest standard of living, 
the most favorable conditions for all the in- 
habitants of the continent, with the assistance 
that the weaker will receive from those who have 
gone beyond the first stages of development. 
For that reason President Truman’s idea, as 
stated in his inaugural address, was received 
with sincere optimism in this hemisphere. His 
words are merely the official confirmation of a 
premise that all of us Americans consider true. 
Not only is it proper and an act of solidarity, to 
develop the more backward regions of this planet, 
but it is a moral obligation that cannot be re- 
nounced by prosperous peoples. The viewpoint of 
economic-social development cannot be clearer; 


to extend markets there are only two roads: vio- 
lent conquest, that is, imperialism, which has al- 
ready failed economically according to all the 
statements of history; or a raise in the consuming 
capacity of less developed peoples, which begins— 
always as the first step—by raising their produc- 
tive capacity. 

For that task the peoples, and especially the 
American peoples, bound by an intimate and in- 
destructible solidarity, should offer what each one 
has and can give. Nothing more or less. As they 
offered what they had and could give for the united 
military defense of the hemisphere. It did not 
occur to any one before the Treaty of Reciprocal 
Assistance of Rio de Janeiro was signed that that 
convention, drafted on the basis of absolute jurid- 
ical equality, would nevertheless imply that each 
of our States should offer to continental defense 
any equal share in men, in arms, in military tech- 
nique, or in money. No. The obligation is the same, 
but the ability to meet it varies according to the 
resources of each country. There will be some 
unable if the continent should be attacked, to give 
any contribution other than their good will and 
perhaps their territory to fight the inevitable bat- 
tles if such battles have to be fought and if such a 
great tragedy reaches American soil. Others, on 
the other hand, will have arms, techniques, and 
money, and will be able to help defend far distant 
lands with men, or with arms, or with economic 
aid. None of that is said, nevertheless, in the text 
of the Treaty, nor is it necessary to say it. The 
same thing should be true in the economic field. 
The American States should say: we are going to 
fight an unceasing battle against poverty and 
economic backwardness. We are going to fight it 
with all our resources, each nation with its own, in 
the first place, and with those of the others after 
that, as far as possible. The essential thing is to 
make a continent secure politically, militarily, 
and economically. 

Thus there will be no danger of invasion by dis- 
turbing ideologies, or of threats to liberty and to 
democracy. Because liberty and democracy fiour- 
ish better when men are free economically. When 
they are free from poverty and from fear. When 
they have reached a degree of culture that enables 
them to choose from among the various ideas of 
government the one they want for themselves, and 
when, too, they have reached a degree of economic 
independence that enables them to express their 
own opinions without fear of reprisal. 

It is clear that we should not think of an Amer- 
ica economically unified and uniform, one single 
unit from the extreme north to the extreme south, 
That is neither possible nor desirable. On the 
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contrary, what makes the proposal to create true 
economic solidarity more logical is that in this 
respect, as in many others, America has an extra- 
ordinary and complementary diversity. All the 
products of the soil are produced in the hemis- 
phere, but not in all zones of the hemisphere. To 
exchange, to produce what others do not have, and 
to consume what others produce, preserving a 
broad margin of national autonomy so that each 
country will compete vigorously with the others 
in seeking the highest degree of happiness for its 
people—that is what can come to pass in America, 
by taking advantage of the similarity, and at times 
of the identity of concepts as to what man’s des- 
tiny should be. 

In the field of culture, too, cooperation is neces- 
sary. But not to destroy the identity of each cul- 
ture and each national entity; rather, to broaden 
the basis of understanding among all nations and 
to profit by all profitable experiences. It would 
not be a worthy ideal, for example, to unify the 
American tongue, even if that could be done, for 
it would be « tremendous loss to world culture if 
only Spanish, or English, or Portuguese, or French 
were spoken in the new world. But to succeed in 
having Americans speak most of those four lan- 
guages is to widen prodigiously their field of pos- 
sibilities. This is only a hypothetical example to 
show how, by strengthening the cultural identity 
of each country, it is still possible to collaborate 
in the field of culture with great results. And what 
shall I say of the predominating cultural forces? 
In each region of America it is possible to establish 
a balance, a common denominator of culture, 
which should be the bare foundation on which the 
more perfect forms of each national culture are 
raised. What cannot exist, what should not exist, 
what must be kept from existing, is the tremen- 
dous discrepancy between cultured and uncultured 
areas, a duplication of the discrepancy between 
rich and poor areas. All our American States have 
those areas within our borders, but some are in a 
position to solve the problem, and others are not 
equipped to meet it. For that reason it is neces- 
sary that solidarity be extended to assistance from 
all to all in that respect, as in other aspects of 
our development. 

The deep-seated American feeling for Demo- 
cracy is not the result of improvisation. It is due 
to explicable causes. It is the legacy of our fore- 
bears, who were true artisans of peace, of progress, 
and of civie virtues. They placed at the service of 
America all their gifts, their energies, their senti- 
ments, but that was not all. They accomplished all 
that task with a deep American feeling. 

Even when there still were in America traces 





of a colonialism that we have not ceased to com- 
bat, reducing it to a minimum and widening the 
orbit of emancipation, there was still the belief 
that the continent was one and indivisible, and 
that the progress of each of its peoples should be 
that of the united and sovereign continent. 

We continue to cultivate those ideals. As for us, 
the American citizens of our time, every American 
should feel at home in any country of the cecnti- 
nent. In each country we should find the climate 
of our native land. Eagerness to work, creative 
energy, American ideals, which is the same as 
saying ideals of liberty, justice, and peace, are 
passports in America. 

Friendship between the American countries 
should be sincere. It should carry us, without dis- 
tinctions of any kind, to the goal of the founders 
of the nations we represent: brotherhood. 

The love of one’s native land, which no one can 
ever deny to any man, should not keep us from 
loving all the lands of America, working for them, 
preaching for them, fighting for them. 

Mr. Secretary, we know that you represent the 
progressive and advanced country of George 
Washington. Our warm feelings toward your coun- 
try you will find not alone in us, but in the people 
of each of our republics, in the well-deserved ad- 
miration of our citizens, and in the sober judgment 
of our governments. 

A great part of this sympathy comes from his- 
tory. Another part has been achieved at the happy 
hands of that eminent republican, Franklin De- 
lano Roosevelt, who won the sympathy of his con- 
temporaries, and who became the spokesman of 
the American civic faith. But in addition to that 
fact, we know well that the whole accomplishment 
of the United States of North America rests on 
the progressive education of its people. 

The good things and qualities your country 
possesses are being spread throughout America; 
the good of our countries is commonly known in 
yours. 

The day we are commemorating with honor 
has indisputable foundations. It is welcomed in 
our republics, as well as in the United States. 

Moreover, the tribute to the Honorable Secre- 
tary of State because of his presence at the Coun- 
cil of the Organization of American States, is well 
deserved, because it is extended toa citizen of this 
country who can do so much for our Continent, 
for the good of our peoples. 

If we increase our efforts in the days to come, 
the Americas will be the land of true brotherhood 
dreamed of by our founding fathers, dreams that 
seemed Utopian but which are close to the reality 
we want to attain. 
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In appreciation of the spontaneous gesture 
made by the Council of the Organization of 
American States, Secretary Acheson an- 
swered: 

I appreciate the invitation of the Council to 
join with you in observing Pan American Day. 
Although this occasion is the first opportunity I 
have had since my return to the State Department 
to meet with the representatives of the American 
Republics in the Pan American Union, I feel at 
home here, in the same way that all of us feel at 
home together in the inter-American community 
of good neighbors. 

Wholehearted support of the inter-American 
system has been a foundation stone of the foreign 
relations of my country for many years. None of 
the momentous international developments that 
have taken place during these years has lessened 
the importance of this policy for my country— 
some have increased it. This policy is not the 
policy of any one man or any one political party, 
nor is it the policy of any one moment. It is an 
established national policy, strongly and actively 
supported by the will of the people of my country. 

The Pan American Union, with its important 
place in the inter-American system, symbolizes 
a spirit, increasingly important to international 
affairs—a disposition on the part of governments 
to sit down together and work out their common 
problems in an atmosphere of concord and mutuai 
trust. This habit of cooperation is firmly estab- 
lished and deeply rooted in the Western Hemis- 
phere. Perhaps to some extent we take it for 
granted and forget that many other nations have 
not accepted this principle so thoroughly or prac- 
ticed it so long as we have. But many states have 
now come to realize the great value of the example 
and pattern of friendship and cooperation set by 
the American republics in this Hemisphere. 

It is apparent that two opposing forces are at 
work in the world of today. One is disruptive. It 
divides nations and peoples. It turns individuals 
against each other even in the same country and 
the same community. The other force draws peo- 
ples and nations together in common endeavor. It 
harmonizes the interests of individuals. 

Observation of the operation of these contrast- 
ing influences reveals a paradox. Free people are 
willing to share their privileges and prerogatives 
with others—to entrust their vital interests to the 
decision of the community of which they are a 
part. Repressed people hold aloof, suspect the 

motives of those who offer friendship and aid, and 
shrink from or oppose cooperative action. 

We can see clearly which of these attitudes is 


normal and healthy, and which is abnormal and 
morbid. It is my conviction that the cohesive 
forces at work for unity and cooperation will pre- 
vail in time over the divisive forces working for 
disruption and disaster. I believe this because the 
desire for cohesion and cooperation is rooted in 
man’s long search for security, peace and spiritual 
advancement in a social order devised to further 
the realization of those aims. 

It is understandable that leadership for the 
attainment of those ends through cooperative ac- 
tion comes largely from the western world which 
believes so firmly that the objective of individual! 
liberty and well-being can best be realized through 
the exercise of tolerance and restraint by individ- 
uals toward the other members of the community. 
Fortunately, these principles are steadily gaining 
welcome support as the basis of the peaceful and 
orderly world community now being built by col- 
lective endeavor devoted to the common purpose 
of a better life for all peoples. 

Cooperation among nations on a world-wide 
scale is a comparatively recent development. A 
start was made scarcely three decades ago with 
the League of Nations. In the vision of Woodrow 
Wilson, the people of the world caught a glimpse 
of the family of nations moving forward in unison. 
But my country faltered and held back. It had not 
fully learned that its security was bound up in the 
security of a free world. Hindered by other ad- 
verse factors, the League proved unable to check 
the resurgent militarism that forced the world, 
including my own country, again into war. 

But war only confirmed that the compulsion 
toward international cooperation is too great to 
be ignored or defeated. Even while World War 
II was being fought, the Allied powers began 
organizing the United Nations. These efforts 
achieved success at San Francisco, where the 
American republics exerted a strong and construc- 
tive influence in the drafting of the Charter. 

Once more men possessed an instrument for 
consultation and collective action. And once more 
they learned that form and organization are not 
enough, that the spirit which animates the mem- 
bers is all important. The attitude of one member 
can keep the United Nations—or any international 
organization—from working as it is intended to 
work and can seriously hamper the sincere efforts 
of the majority to achieve security and progress 
through collective action. 

But the will to attain the objectives of the 
United Nations through joint action in keeping 
with the spirit and principles of the Charter is as 
strong as ever. The nations and peoples dedicated 
to peace and security through international co- 
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operation have refused to be defeated or dismayed 
by obstruction and threats. They have sought 
and found ways to carry forward their purpose 
and, at the same time, to strengthen the United 
Nations as their primary choice of the means of 
collective action. 

Some of the means that have been developed 
within the spirit of the Charter are aid to free 
countries whose integrity and independence are 
threatened; the European Recovery Program; 
the Treaty of Rio de Janeiro; the Brussels Pact; 
and the North Atlantic Treaty. All of these meas- 
ures are of major importance to the American re- 
publics. Some originated in the community of 
American nations and directly concern the secu- 
rity of this hemisphere and relationships within 
the inter-American system. Others have been 
strongly influenced by principles evolved and in- 
stitutions developed by the American republics. 

The nations represented here today actively 
supported the inclusion in the United Nations 
Charter of the concept of regional arrangements— 
a need foreseen by the conference of American 
states held in Mexico City prior to the San Fran- 
cisco conference on organization of the United 
Nations. 

The mutual defense treaty for the Western 
Hemisphere concluded at Rio de Janeiro in 1947 
was based on the principle, recognized by Article 
51 of the Charter, that an attack on one of the 
American nations would be considered an attack 
on all, and would be dealt with accordingly, by 
joint action. An immediate result of the conclusion 
of this Treaty was the wide-spread recognition of 
the fact that the purposes of the Charter were 
strengthened and furthered by ancillary arrange- 
ments in accordance with the principles of the 
Charter. 

The principle of the inherent right of individual 
and collective self-defense, embodied in Article 
51 of the United Nations Charter, became the 
heart of the North Atlantic Treaty, which is de- 
signed to assure the maintenance of international 
peace and security for the North Atlantic commu- 
nity, just as the Treaty of Rio de Janeiro is de- 
signed to provide the same assurance for the Amer- 
ican community. The American family of nations 
can justifiably take pride in the way their pio- 
neering for peace has borne fruit for others who 
earnestly desire to achieve the same purpose. The 
principles of consultation on matters of mutual 
concern and of close cooperation in the economic 
as well as the security field likewise are incor- 
porated in the North Atlantic Treaty, as they are 
in the formal agreements of the American repu- 
blies. 


Another important element common to both 
treaties is that they are explicitly designed to fit 
into the universal system of the United Nations. 
Both are reinforcements and developments of the 
United Nations concept, not alternatives to it. 

The Organization of American States is an ele- 
ment of strength for the United Nations, and con- 
versely, the United Nations is an element of 
strength for the Organization of American States. 
All of us belong to and are active in both. There 
are no divided loyalties here. We can honestly and 
sincerely serve the same cause in both the regional 
and the universal system. 

In dealing with the instrumentalities and mech- 
anisms for international cooperation, may I men- 
tion an additional development upon which inten- 
sive work is now proceeding. This is President 
Truman’s plan of technical cooperation among the 
peoples of the earth in improving their living 
conditions and strengthening their national econ- 
omies. This effort also will be a practical demon- 
stration in international cooperation, with many 
nations participating. 

The great hopes for this program are shared, I 
believe, by the peoples of the Western Hemi- 
sphere as well as the peoples of other areas. The 
program will be unique in many respects. It will 
require full and continuing cooperation not only 
among governments, but also among the people 
who carry on the great work of producing for the 
needs of the world. Real understanding can de- 
velop out of the mingling, on a practical workaday 
basis, of the technicians of many countries with 
the peoples of other lands. They cannot deal with 
each other at arms length, but must work shoulder 
to shoulder, demonstrating and learning new 
ways of sowing and harvesting crops, controlling 
and eliminating disease, producing more goods 
with less effort and at less cost. When international 
cooperation takes place on a wide enough scale 
on the farms and in the factories of the world, the 
tasks of statesmen will be easier. 

One reason I have such great hopes for this 
program is that already, in the republics of the 
Western Hemisphere, there is proof of how much 
can be accomplished by this method. The pio- 
neering done by the members of the inter-Amer- 
ican system will prove invaluable in the wider 
application of the processes arrived at by trial 
and error. The prototype of almost every kind of 
project contemplated in the world wide program 
envisioned by President Truman has been de- 
veloped and tested in cooperative programs car- 
ried on in recent years between the United States 
and its sister American countries. Present plans 
include a substantial expansion of these joint ac- 
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tivities in this hemisphere even as they are ex- 
tended to new areas. 

The experience of our countries in technical 
cooperation will also serve as a caution to other 
peoples that, promising as this technique is, too 
much cannot be expected too soon. Raising the 
living standards of large groups of people, over 
large areas, is a complex problem involving many 
diverse factors. It cannot be accomplished with- 
out intensive, continuous effort. 

Modern technology can make the earning of 
one’s daily bread less exhausting. It can relieve 
man of much back-breaking drudgery and release 
his creative powers for things of the spirit. It is 
in this sense that President Truman’s ‘Point 
Four” opens up almost limitless vistas in the long 
future. 

The effective inter-American system which 
exists today is the work of many men. As repre- 
sentatives of the American Republics we can be 
justly proud of those who contributed to this 
success. We can best pay tribute to them by main- 
taining and perfecting the system they initiated 
in the full knowledge that the welfare of the 
Western Hemisphere requires mutual trust and 
cooperation. 

ENTERTAINMENT IN Honor OF THE MIN- 
ISTER OF FOREIGN AFFAIRS OF COLOMBIA.— 
The arrival in Washington of the Minister 
of Foreign Affairs of Colombia, Dr. Eduardo 
Zuleta Angel, gave the Council of the Organ- 
ization of American States, an opportunity 
of having a protocolary meeting on April 20, 
1949, to welcome and entertain him at a 
luncheon served in the Hall of Heroes. 
Greeting him in his own behalf and in behalf 
of the other representatives of the American 
nations, the Chairman of the Council, Dr. 
Enrique V. Corominas, Ambassador, Repre- 
sentative of Argentina, said: 

We are meeting today to welcome one of the 
most representative figures in American life, one 
who has expressed brilliantly all the meaning of 
American thought within his country and beyond 
the boundaries of his beloved land. The Colombian 
Minister of Foreign Affairs is not only a brilliant 
figure in the history of his country but also is 
known throughout the Continent for his natural 
virtues of work and citizenship. The homage we 
pay here to the Minister of Foreign Affairs of 
Colombia is not only a tribute to what he sym- 
bolizes as an expression of Colombian civic spirit 
but an homage to his country, to which the cause 


of America owes so many meritorious services. 
Above all, we pay homage to his country as the 
birthplace of the Charter of the Organization of 
American States. 

Mr. Minister, you will find around this table 
many of the men who worked at your side, under 
your able chairmanship, during that other April, 
in beloved Bogoté; days when we discussed the 
possibility of embodying in the simple, clear and 
precise form of the Charter of the Organization of 
American States the true significance of American 
life. 

I shall always remember that it was on the 14th 
of April, Pan American Day, which had been set 
aside for one of the greatest homages that the 
people of Colombia were capable of rendering, 
that the Steering Committee resumed its work in 
a classroom of the Gimnasio Moderno in Bogoté. 
It was on that same Pan American Day that, be- 
cause historic circumstances so determined it, we 
gathered around a work table with you as pre- 
siding officer to resume the deliberations of the 
Ninth International Conference of American 
States. I shall always remember that the Chair- 
man of the Assembly, also acting as Chairman of 
the Steering Committee, the then as now the 
Minister of Foreign Affairs of Colombia, said the 
following words: ‘‘Our best tribute to Pan Amer- 
ican Day is to work!”’ 

And we continued our labors as if nothing had 
happened; the same energy, will to work, the same 
devotion, the same willingness and the same spirit 
that had been shown earlier at the Assembly of 
Bogotdé, were again present when it resumed its 
work at the Gimnasio Moderno. It was a magnifi- 
cent lesson in civic virtue that was shown by 
you, by the members of the Colombian delegation, 
by the people of Bogoté and by your country. 
However, all that was possible and is possible not 
only because Colombia represents in the life of 
America a republic which is fulfilling its destiny 
but also because its republican way of life pos- 
sesses the vital elements that make not for political 
change, but for permanent progress and democ- 
racy. 

If it was possible to rise above all difficulties, 
it was because Colombia believes in and defends 
democracy, because it puts a Christian faith into 
practice and is able to rise above pain and perform 
the marvelous miracle of seeing its citizens once 
more exercising their rights in the shining light of 
democracy. All this is possible because the Amer- 
icas are serving as a moral fortress for all the re- 
publics. And this Continent, which is the mag- 
nificent expression of a united citizenry, and a 
symbol of countries that all have a place in the 
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display of continental coats of arms; in this 
America, I repeat, Colombia represents unques- 
tionable values, and the Americas feel honored to 
have its support. It was also possible for Colom- 
bia to fulfill its American destiny, because she 
has outstanding men to serve her, whose careers 
we all know as we do their performance of the 
noble tasks entrusted to them by their Govern- 
ment, you, however have won, because of your 
worthy merits, an honored name, which will un- 
doubtedly give you a foremost place in the future, 
when the history of our times is written. 

It was in London, just when the world seemed 
tired and exhausted by the past War, that the 
Organization of the United Nations was born, 
and you worked on the Preparatory Committee 
and later presided over that Organization in its 
formulative early stages. Therefore, by force of 
circumstances, the Colombians through you, saw 
the birth of the United Nations Organization in 
London. Time passes, and as if the world stage had 
given little satisfaction to America, your destiny 
and that of Colombia again chose you to preside 
over the Ninth International Conference of Amer- 
ican States, the historic and memorable Con- 
ference of Bogoté, where, though I shall not say 
the Organization of American States was born, I 
will say that it is the place where the Organiza- 
tion received its constitution. It is you, then, who 
were the Chairman of the meetings where two 
great present world organizations originated; or- 
ganizations that are dedicated to the service of 
peace and work: the United Nations and the 
Organization of American States. 

The fact, Mr. Minister, that you are here this 
morning among us is still another opportunity 
for us to reaffirm the determined will of America 
to proclaim loudly its principles‘ of political 
solidarity, economic cooperation, and continental 
common defense as necessities of life for America. 
We seek political solidarity through the exercise 
of a perfectible democracy, wisely practiced. All 
our citizens express freely and exercise completely 
their will as free men, respecting the cardinal 
principles of the Organization. As for economic 
cooperation we are sure, and that is the predom- 
inant thought in America at these moments, that 
it should be exercised on the fields and soils of our 
countries and that it will come about in such a way 
that any aid, in capital or otherwise, to our coun- 
tries cannot be considered a contribution to 
charity or as a charitable donation to the peoples 
of America. No country in America would accept 
anything given in such a way. The cooperation 
for which we work and dream, and which we want, 
is that which will permit the integration of all our 


wealth, make possible an economy of abundance 
and give our citizens a better chance of reaching 
a state of well-being that will free them from any 
possible disturbing ideology. 

We are sure, that as far as the common defense 
of the Continent is concerned, the solidarity of 
our peoples is also one and indivisible. In America 
it has not been necessary to talk much or work 
hard to reach continental solidarity for our com- 
mon defense. We always agreed as to solidarity and 
perhaps without including the Rio de Janeiro 
Pact, American solidarity for common defense 
would always have been a magnificent and beauti- 
ful reality. I do not know whether the same thing 
can be said about other regions in the world. I 
believe, Mr. Minister, that all that I have said 
here is solely an expression of the affection that 
you have kindled in each and every one of the 
Ambassadors here, and in a very special way in 
each and every one of our countries. You belong 
to that group of prominent men with whom we 
want to keep permanent and close ties because we 
know that no matter what mission their country 
in the course of its destiny may entrust to them, 
they will always fulfill it in harmony with the 
noble future of America. 

Mr. Minister of Foreign Affairs of Colombia, 
the Council of the Organization of American 
States is honored by your visit this morning. We 
generously open our doors and our hearts express- 
ing our beliefs and proclaiming our faith in every- 
thing that symbolizes the American spirit. We are 
sure, very sure, that you will understand the pro- 
found affection that we have here for your country 
and for yourself. 

The Minister of Foreign Affairs of Colom- 
bia answered as follows: 

I cannot find words adequate enough to express 
to the Chairman of the Council my gratitude for 
his infinitely generous and extremely kind remarks 
about me. Our common interest in all continental 
problems, our common interest in general in the 
present international problems created several 
years ago, between Ambassador Corominas and 
myself, a sincere, close and loyal friendship which 
I have highly valued and which he has always ex- 
pressed in excessive kindness to me. To those 
generous sentiments of Ambassador Corominas, 
and only to them, do I attribute his very com- 
plimentary words about me. I wish, in my turn, to 
express to him as Chairman, and to each and every 
member of the Council my congratulations for 
the magnificent work they have been doing. I 
have followed it step by step. I have followed it 
with such extraordinary interest, because I have 
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always had a great faith in regional organizations 
and because I consider our regional organization 
to be one of the fundamental pillars for peace and 
international tranquility; I believe that it is not 
only the fundamental basis for peace and security, 
but that it is also an example, a true example, for 
all other international organizations. 

When we arrived in San Francisco in 1945, and 
various eminent Ambassadors present here today 
know it better than I, our greatest effort was 
aimed toward gaining autonomy for the regional 
organization already established, which had just 
been the object of such great and eloquent mani- 
festation at Chapultepec. We wanted autonomy 
for the regional organization because we knew that 
the organization which we could build, and could 
finish building, was going to be more effective, 
more workable, and more efficient than the world 
organization. That would be true because among 
us there does not exist nor could there exist, 
naturally, any of the incompatible interests or 
conflicting aspirations that can be found in the 
World Organization. We knew that if we acquired 
the proper autonomy in the San Francisco Char- 
ter, we could build this organization upon ad- 
mirably solid bases and with truly efficient and 
workable organs. We were confident in that, and 
we had faith in our capacity for doing it. At first, 
it is true, we did not find either the understanding 
or the cooperation of the great Powers for that 
autonomy. But there was a man to whom I wish 
to pay tribute, one of the members of the United 
States delegation, Senator Arthur Vandenberg, 
who understood the trancendental importance of 
regional autonomy and helped us, the Latin 
American delegates, to achieve our purpose, and 
with whose cooperation we succeeded not only in 
modifying the articles upon regional organization 
that appeared in the Dumbarton Oaks proposals, 
but in adding to them, Article 51, which funda- 
mentally established the right of individual and 
collective self-defense in case of an armed attack, 
a principle that was later the basis for the Rio de 
Janeiro Treaty, and more recently for the Atlantic 
Pact. Curiously enough, what the great Powers 


have done in the Atlantic Pact is to make use of . 
an article in the San Francisco Charter that we so 


persistently approved and they opposed just as 
resolutely. 

Not only have they used that article, which was 
included in the San Francisco Charter at the 
initiative of the delegations of the American 
republics and against the initial will of the great 
Powers, but in taking advantage of it, have fol- 
lowed closely the inspiration that we gave them 
at Rio de Janeiro with the Inter-American Treaty 


of Reciprocal Assistance. Between the Atlantic 
Pact and the Inter-American Treaty of Reciprocal 
Assistance there is truly no difference of any great 
significance. Both take advantage of Article 51 
of the San Francisco Charter to convert a recipro- 
cal obligation among a group of states into a right 
of collective self-defense, thus consecrating that 
action. 

A few afternoons ago at the General Assembly 
of the United Nations held at Lake Success, I 
had the opportunity to remember those facts and 
to call attention to the fact that it is America 
which continues to steer international law on a 
wise course. Because of various speeches by the 
Head of the Soviet delegation and other Slavic 
delegations brought about by the discussion at 
that moment on the Atlantic Pact, I wished to 
recall the history of Article 51 of the San Fran- 
cisco Charter in order to prove that these Amer- 
ican nations that are treated at times so con- 
temptuously in the World Organization, continue 
to set the course for international law and are 
forcing Europe to look toward us. 

Our insistence at San Francisco on obtaining 
the autonomy that enabled us first at Rio de 
Janeiro and later at Bogoté to build our regional 
organization, that effort, I repeat, has been fully 
and wholly justified by subsequent events. We 
stated that we were capable of constituting a more 
workable, more perfect, and more efficient regional 
organization, and I believe that we have demon- 
strated it fully, first by the Treaty of Rio de 
Janeiro, next by the Bogota Charter and the Inter- 
American system on Pacific Settlement and finally 
by the work carried on in the Council of the Or- 
ganization of American States. 

We have never limited ourselves to setting forth 
principles and filling out papers. At the moment 
when the Organization was put on trial, that is, 
when there arose between two American nations 
a situation susceptible of being brought before 
the Council, the Organization showed that it was 
workable and efficient, that the Bogoté Charter 
had not been written in vain, and that the Treaty 
of Rio de Janeiro was something invoked to put 
an end to differences between American nations. 
It showed also that the manner in which the Or- 
ganization had been formed, assured once and for 
all, that there would be no repetition of even the 
presentation of any other such case before the 
Pan American Union, for the first application of 
the Charter demonstrated the efficiency of the 
system and consequently lessened the possibility 
of new conflicts. 

All the work that the Council has been carrying 
on, and particularly the work in connection with 
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the cases to which I have just referred, is work 
that naturally had to be followed with great in- 
terest and true eagerness, by those of us, who have 
always been convinced that the regional organiza- 
tion could be, is in fact, and will continue to be 
more efficient and perfect than any world organiza- 
tion. This does not mean, nor did it mean that our 
eagerness in obtaining Article 51 at San Fran- 
cisco would make us disinterested in the World 
Organization. No. All of us have joined the World 
Organization with the greatest sincerity, the finest 
spirit of cooperation, and the most extraordinary 
loyalty to the aims and principles of the Charter. 
Due precisely to the fact that we do not possess 
interests incompatible with the purposes of the 
San Francisco Charter we are in condition to 
contribute more effectively and decisively to the 
achievement of these purposes. That is why our 
mission there has an extraordinary significance. 
We cannot abandon in any form or for any reason 
our position with the United Nations Organiza- 
tion. We have to work with it so that the aims of 
the Charter may be fulfilled and we have to con- 
tinue working with the same loyalty and sincerity 
with which we have worked till now for the welfare 
of humanity; we have to do it precisely because, 
from the standpoint of the compatibility of our 
own interests with the aims of the Organization 
and the principles of the Charter, we are in better 
conditions to do so than other countries. 
However, the fact that we work in the Or- 
ganization of the United Nations with such facility 
and loyalty does not mean that we cannot assert, 
recognize and proclaim that our Organization is 
more perfect than the World Organization, and 
that we have accomplished things that still seem 
impossible of accomplishment in the world order. 
This Pan American example is, as a matter of 
fact, something truly surprising. Why is it that 
after fifty-odd years of effort in Pan American 
conferences, we have been able to attain the 
organization of this system in which weak nations, 
small and poor, have been able to live freely, 
peaceably and independently beside the most 
powerful country in the world, with no other ex- 
planation for this phenomenon than that of respect 
and esteem for juridical principles? By means of 
our devotion to those principles and our respect 
for the ideals of democracy, we have been able to 
create an Organization in which a majority vote 
rules; a simple majority vote in some cases, a 
quantitative majority in others; nevertheless, 
because the opinion, that the majority rules, pre- 
vails, it was not necessary for the Organization 
to introduce the power of the paralyzing veto. 
We were confident that this Organization was 
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going to be more effective than the World Or- 
ganization, for everything, absolutely everything 
tends to unite us and nothing to separate us. In 
the past century there were three factors that 
separated the Latin American nations among 
themselves, and the Latin American nations from 
the great democracy in the North. The first of these 
factors we inherited from our mother country; it 
consisted of endless boundary conflicts and con- 
troversies. The second concerned the enormous 
distances between the most heavily-populated 
centers and economically important centers of 
the South American continent, and the third was 
the utter lack of contact that for that same reason 
existed between the leaders of our countries. 

However, all these factors have disappeared 
today, and instead of elements of separation, 
everything tends to unite us. Once the old bound- 
ary disputes were settled and the internal mech- 
anism of expansion properly utilized in order to 
shorten and even eliminate the distances between 
us, the constant increase of international con- 
ferences has served not only to create personal 
relations among the leaders of these countries, 
but sincere friendships which have been very 
fruitful in continental solidarity. 

It was natural that under those conditions we 
should not encounter any serious obstacle to 
building our regional organization with a perfec- 
tion that is truly surprising. It was natural that 
for some time the differences of language and the 
enormous disproportion in our economies with 
those of the great power to the North should keep 
us spiritually apart and make us somewhat sus- 
picious of that great American democracy. But 
one fine day one of the greatest men that hu- 
manity has ever produced, Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt, proclaimed the gospel. of the Good 
Neighbor; and not only did he proclaim it, but he 
began to practice it with such resolution and 
sincerity that the suspicious spirit of the Latin 
American nations toward the great democracy of 
the North began to disappear as if by magic. That 
gospel of the Good Neighbor brought a fundamen- 
tal transformation in the relations between the 
Latin American countries and the United States 
and instead of that previous atmosphere of non- 
comprehension, it created one of sincerity, pro- 
found and magnificent goodwill and_ sincere 
friendship. That eminently successful gospel of the 
Good Neighbor was admirably practiced by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt and will undoubtedly continue to 
guide the international policies of this country, 
because good neighborliness is in harmony with 
the generous spirit of the North American people. 
Good Neighborliness was not an artificial idea set 
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forth by President Roosevelt to be imposed on his 
people, it was an admirable manifestation of the 
generosity of this great American people whose 
true and authentic feelings found expression in 
that gospel of the Good Neighbcr. That is why, 
I am sure that in anything pertaining to the rela- 
tions between the United States and the Latin 
American countries, the Good Neighbor policy 
will continue to be the essential basis for inter- 
national policies, because, I repeat, there is 
nothing capricious, arbitrary or artificial in it. 
It is nothing else than the best expression of the 
generous sentiments of the great North American 
people. 

If in the political field we have successfully 
accomplished, as I have taken pleasure in point- 
ing out, a work not only fundamental and exem- 
plary, but disconcerting to the rest of the world, 
we have to admit that in the Inter-American 
System we have not yet achieved anything similar 
in the economic field. Now our efforts should 
preferably be applied to solving those great prob- 
lems of inter-American cooperation in the eco- 
nomic field. If the problems in the political, 
military and continental-defense fields are solved, 
we still have to work out the ones in the economic 
field which are of extraordinary importance. In 
accordance with a Resolution adopted at Bogotdé 
and another adopted earlier at Rio de Janeiro, a 
specialized Economic Conference will soon take 
place in Buenos Aires. We are confident, and I 
for my part have been, am, and will continue to 
be confident in the results of that conference. 
There we shall see the two main aspects of that 
economic cooperation: cooperation through pri- 
vate capital and governmental cooperation. 

As to the first aspect of this cooperation numer- 
ous studies are already under way. The funda- 
mental bases for that cooperation were established 
at the Ninth International Conference of Ameri- 
can States. The Economic Agreement signed at 
that Conference of Bogota outlined the course and 
general lines concerning private capital, and I am 
under the impression that the course marked by 
that Agreement will be satisfactorily followed at 
the Buenos Aires Conference, at least as far as 
such private capital is concerned. As to the other 
aspect of the problem, all of you know better than 
I, that since the eminent President of the United 
States, Mr. Harry 8S. Truman, made the state- 
ments contained in the now-famous Point Four 
of his speech, all of us are awaiting with under- 
standable interest their development and practical 
application. We trust that as long as that spirit 
of cooperation, so eloquently expressed in Point 
Four, exists in the United States Government, 


we shall have between now and the Buenos Aires 
Conference the essential elements to approach 
successfully the other aspect of economic coopera- 
tion. 

What we have accomplished in the political 
field gives us the right, it seems to me, to be op- 
timistic, fundamentally optimistic, also as far as 
the economic field is concerned. If we have been 
able to overcome obstacles that the other coun- 
tries of the world have not been able to solve; to 
build a system of pacific settlements such as 
humanity had never known before; to produce a 
constitutional Charter like the Bogoté Charter; 
and finally, as I said a while ago, to set the pattern 
for the world in the field of continental defense in 
a treaty like that of Reciprocal Assistance at Rio 
de Janeiro, it is inconceivable that we should not 
find an adequate formula for the solution of the 
problem of economic cooperation. I have faith, I 
have confidence, that this will be accomplished, 
and one of the basic reasons why I have faith and 
confidence is that I am convinced that the work of 
this Organization, of this Council, of the Economic 
and Social Council, and the work of the organiza- 
tions of the Inter-American System in general is 
a magnificent, splendid piece of work worthy of 
the applause and gratitude of all the countries in 
this hemisphere. 

WELCOME TO THE PRESIDENT OF Braziu. 
—On May 18, 1949, His Excellency, General 
Eurico Gaspar Dutra, President of Brazil, 
arrived in Washington as guest of honor of 
the United States Government. Among the 
numerous functions for his entertainment 
during his stay in the capital was a proto- 
colary meeting of the Council of the Organ- 
ization of American States, held in his honor 
on May 21, followed by a luncheon served 
in the Hall of Americas of the Pan American 
Union Building. 

On entering the Council Room, where the 
Ambassadors, Representatives of the Ameri- 
can Republics were gathered, the eminent 
Brazilian was greeted by the Chairman of 
the Council with the following words: 

The peoples and governments of America are 
met here, Mr. President, in the persons of their 
eminent Ambassadors to the Council of the Or- 
ganization of American States, to greet you as 
one of our most honored guests. 

In this room where we work and deliberate, 
where representatives of your country have ever 
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shared our intensive labors for America, we have 
ever listened with sincere interest to the words of 
your Ambassadors, the opinion of your country, 
a stimulus inspired by the purest internationalism, 
a true model of unprejudiced judgment faithfully 
respecting all the rights of the peoples of America. 

You are, then, at home and among friends, with 
a welcome from the American nations, which offer 
you their dais as a tribute to your achievements 
in the service of your beloved fatherland, to your 
services to the cause of America, to your princi- 
ples, which had their being in the earliest history 
of the continent where, free and sovereign, your 
banner proclaims these noble sentiments: order 
and progress. 

Upon you falls the historic responsibility of 
presiding over the Republic of Brazil at a solemn 
and momentous period, not only for your country, 
but also for America and the world. The eternal 
lessons taught by the founders of Brazil un- 
doubtedly have been your inspiration, enabling 
you to maintain, thanks to your people’s stable 
ideals, progress and harmony in a nation whose 
fruitful activity augurs well for the future. 

We are living in a period in which heads of na- 
tions make history, because history, with impres- 
sive speed, is leaving behind in its headlong ad- 
vance the aspirations attained and the hopes 
realized; it is going forward in search of new hours, 
pursuing progress in an unceasing demand for a 
future and for well-being, in accordance with the 
outlines of an effective justice that is still the 
inspiration of America, as it was yesterday when 
the banners of the struggle for independence were 
raised. 

You are the head of an American government; 
you are leading a noble sister republic in hours of 
confusion, when the whole world is being severely 
tested and does not yet understand that dignity 
can be based only on the exercise of the true vir- 
tues, practiced eagerly and conscientiously by 
those whose ideals are love among men, equity 
among peoples, justice among nations. 

I sincerely hope that I can express to you, Mr. 
President, if not in the most polished phrases at 
least in cordial American sentiments, in the name 
of the Council of the Organization of American 
States and of its members, our admiration for your 
accomplishments as President. 

The people, who in all climes help create and 
defend the enduring forms that enable mankind 
to make progress and to give full expression to 
their innate qualities, do not err. Therefore your 
people, who are carrying out firmly the will of 
their founders, have rewarded your devotion and 
praised your name. 
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America knows your people. Our countries 
know Brazil. Internationalism, as the determina- 
tion of nations to live together in harmony, knows 
the traditions of Itamaraty. The place your coun- 
try occupies in the continent and the no less 
valuable contribution of its international policy 
to American and world law are privileged aspects 
of a privileged country, where we do not have to 
delve into the past to find the symbolism of noble 
figures, at the service of liberty, labor, and democ- 
racy. 

The services of Brazil to the cause of peace, 
which it supported in all deliberations, were most 
helpful, at the many long sessions of world gather- 
ings that followed the two great wars of this cen- 
tury, in aiding our peace-loving states to alleviate 
the tremendous bitterness left by these conflicts. 

Your country, Mr. President, continues to work 
for peace, side by side with the peoples that con- 
ceived, with your country and within it, both the 
development of the basic virtues and principles of 
mankind and the only way to establish and 
strengthen the great gains made by humanity. 

Imbued with these sentiments and eager to de- 
fend them, Brazil was also foremost among the 
first to be willing to go anywhere at the call of the 
democratic solidarity of the western hemisphere, 
and its people supported the liberating and sacred 
efforts to work according to the eternal patterns 
of human dignity. Within your boundaries or 
outside them, every one of your compatriots worked 
and fought for the mighty cause, which in America 
is closely bound with its destiny: man’s freedom, 
national sovereignty, justice for peoples. 

At the very beginning, the fervent republican- 
ism our continent practices included the farther- 
most reaches of Brazil, where it acquired the 
characteristics of religious zeal, which, because it 
is never-ending, transforms the fighters of every 
period into eternal servants of republican princi- 
ples, for the republic was born in Brazil calmly 
and magnanimously among cultured people, and 
the prevalence of this system never altered the 
highly humanitarian sentiments of your country. 

America well knows the memorable contribu- 
tions of Brazil to human progress and to the 
honored dignity of the continent. Brazil’s innate, 
friendly concern for uniting the American peoples 
in accordance with the clearest formulas of the 
law, in which national identities will be best pre- 
served, has been stronger than any legitimate 
eagerness for material prosperity. That was the 
desire of those who founded the nation, and it is 
still the firm conviction of the citizens of today, 
who live under the light of the magnificent con- 
stellation of the Southern Cross, which marks the 
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night hours in the clear cycle of our clear and 
fraternal conjunction of American wills. 

Future historians who undertake the study of 
the contemporary continental political panorama 
cannot help being surprised at the lofty political 
principles of the American peoples, principles 
hallowed at one of the historic conferences of 
America, held on the verdant awe-inspiring 
heights of Quintandinha, where our peoples paid 
honor to their best national traditions. 

Defensive regionalism was there given form and 
strength just as, a few months later, it was given 
its constitution in Bogotd; just as, months before 
those memorable days, we systematized at Cha- 
pultepec the sentiments that later became the 
creed of our Magna Carta, the Charter of the Or- 
ganization of American States; just as it had been 
in all the regions of America, whence the plenipo- 
tentiaries came together to prove the strength of 
the postulates of our republics, united, progres- 
sive, democratic, in the famous precincts of 
Petropolis where, in the warmth of their human 
and family ties with Brazil, the American repub- 
lics were the protagonists of a historic conference. 

All the heroic past of national development, 
now an exemplary regionalism, had already 
reached a triumphant climax in the Charter of 
the United Nations, through the labors and the 
decision of the Latin American countries. For 
that reason, its instrumentation at Rio de Janeiro 
had world-wide repercussions, in the reaffirmation 
of our convictions as free nations incapable of 
being suborned, for the defense of our shining 
yesterdays and our radiant tomorrows. 

Hence we felt the impulse to unite our energies 
and hallow them in the Treaty of Reciprocal As- 
sistance of Rio de Janeiro, whose magnitude has 
in turn served to inspire those who at first thought 
the adoption of the now famous article 51 of the 
Charter of the United Nations was impossible, 
but who, now that it is an accomplished fact, have 
perforce supported and recognized it, that is, 
those who would have nullified the noble regional 
enterprise that for us has a history of centuries, 
as has our republicanism, as has our love for 
libérty, peace, and law. 

Permit me now, gentlemen, in this hour of 
welcome to so eminent an American, to speak as 
the citizen of a country that has the good fortune 
to have a common boundary with your country, 
Mr. President. 

It is only an anecdote, but it has the profundity 
of a historic event that sealed by the spoken word 
the friendship of two American peoples, whose 
brotherhood symbolizes the noble brotherhood of 
our republics. 


On the morning of November 15, 1889, the Army 
of Brazil marched in triumph down the Rua de 
Ouvidor, led by Marshal Manuel Deodoro da 
Fonseca and the patriot Quintino Bocayuva. 
Among the eager throng who witnessed the martial 
and gallant parade of the conquerors were an Ar- 
gentine, Enrique Moreno, and a compatriot of 
yours, Joaquin Nabuco. 

Marshal Deodoro da Fonseca commanded the 
troops to present arms and shouted, Viva the 
Republic of Argentina. From a balcony came the 
emotion-filled voice of my compatriot: Viva the 
Republic of Brazil. 

On December 3 of that same year we led the 
procession of American recognition, greeting the 
new-born republic as a sister. At the time recog- 
nition was granted, Argentine flags were raised in 
honor of the sister republic, the ships anchored in 
the ports and abroad were dressed, the Argentine 
provinces joined in the national rejoicing, the 
buildings of nineteenth-century Buenos Aires were 
decked with flags, and good wishes were sent for 
the happiness of your country, a noble and be- 
loved American nation. 

With these sentiments taken from past history, 
sentiments that I could not contain and to which 
I add of course, the feeling of the Honorable Am- 
bassadors here present, I say again, as on that his- 
toric morning when Deodoro Fonseca led the 
parade, Viva the Republic of Brazil! 


To this cordial greeting, President Dutra 
answered as follows: 

My recollection of this honor will be a deep 
and unforgettable one. We have just heard the 
eloquent words of His Excellency Ambassador 
Corominas, the Chairman of the Council of the 
Organization of American States and the dis- 
tinguished representative of one of the most illus- 
trious countries on our continent. The very fact 
of meeting with the Delegates of the American 
States in this historic hall fills me with a vivid 
emotion I can hardly suppress. I feel at this mo- 
ment the surge of the current of the constructive 
forces of Pan Americanism. I see that our respec- 
tive countries, in a spirit of generous rivalry, de- 
vote all they can give—suggestions, experience, 
and the abilities of their Delegates—to the noble 
purposes that have brought them together in this 
immense work of freedom, democracy, solidarity, 
and equality of States. 

To be sure, there is no loftier task than that of 
the unselfish assemblage of the Nations of this 
Continent, which love law and peace and are sin- 
cerely engaged in a task of vast scope in all fields 
of international activity—a task that is an exam- 
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ple to the rest of the world. In it Brazil has been a 
consistent, sincere and constant partner. 

This Capital, the seat of the Organization of 
American States, lives under the aegis of the glori- 
ous names of Washington, Jefferson, Lincoln, 
Wilson, and Roosevelt. From this center in recent 
years the constructive thought of world peace has 
radiated. Both in the past and in the present, my 
country has taken pride in being represented here, 
in order to express its sentiments of sincere love 
for Pan Americanism and the cause of justice 
among nations. 

All the lands in this great family of nations 
that is America have helped to formulate the 
principles that guide us, principles that are con- 
stantly being enlarged both in the strengthening 
of peace and justice among our countries and in 
the defense of the Hemisphere. The noble jurid- 
ical structure of the Treaty of Rio de Janeiro 
served as a model for the North Atlantic Pact. 
Our respective countries have a keen and historic 
understanding of Pan Americanism. All their 
statesmen, past and present, have fought for the 
continental ideals; their figures stand out in his- 
tory as peaks in a vast mountain range stretching 
from the North to the South of the Continent. 
Their names and their deeds are inscribed in the 
Western Hemisphere. 

Thus Pan Americanism is today a treasure that 
we are bound to defend and enlarge. To defend, 
because it has cost us countless efforts; to enlarge, 
because in the common tradition of the Continent 
love of peace and devotion to justice are outstand- 
ing. This invisible capital—Pan Americanism— 
is formed by contributions from all the countries 
of this continent. It is more than a tradition. It is 


a program for shaping a life in common for our 
homelands. 

Iam particularly grateful to Ambassador Coro- 
minas for evoking the historic scene that occurred 
in Rio de Janeiro on the day the Republic was 
proclaimed. I should like to point out that even 
before her Independence Brazil already was aware, 
with a sort of political prescience, of her decided 
Pan American inclination. One of the most im- 
portant documents that indicate our devotion to 
such high ideals is unquestionably the famous 
letter of June 10, 1822, written by José Bonifacio 
de Andrada e Silva to the great Rivadavia. Brazil 
was preparing herself to fulfill her destiny as a 
free nation. In this prophetic missive, José Boni- 
facio stated that the Prince Regent did not desire, 
‘‘nor could he adopt, any other system but the 
American.”’ 

Gentlemen, the honor that the Organization of 
American States is paying to the Head of the 
Brazilian Nation bears witness to the fact that 
Brazil has worked sincerely for Pan Americanism. 
There is yet much to be done in behalf of this 
generous ideal, which is also a practical reality. 
Our countries are putting into practice a generous 
thought: ‘‘Peace is not absence of war; it is a 
virtue that is born of the strength of the soul.” 
We are happy that we have realized this ideal, al- 
ready a part of our everyday politics and ethics. 
We hope that the entire world will adopt with en- 
thusiasm the ideals we have long professed, which 
have thus been strengthened through space and 
time. The chief mission of America will then have 
been achieved: that of strengthening human soli- 
darity and establishing mutual respect among all, 
the small and the great, the poor and the rich, the 
weak and the strong. 








The Secretary General 


Addresses 


The Secretary General of the Organization 
of American States, Dr. Alberto Lleras, was 
invited, as is customary, to speak on inter- 
American affairs in several places in the 
United States. Lectures given during the 
first months of 1949 included the following: 
February 16 at the meeting of the University 
of Maryland Rotary Club; April 6 on ac- 
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cepting the Pan American Award given 
annually by the Evander Childs High Schoo! 
of New York for outstanding service to the 
cause of inter-American solidarity; April 12 
before the Council of World Affairs in Cleve- 
land, Ohio; April 22 at the meeting of the 
American Society of Newspaper Editors in 
Washington; and May 12 at the meeting of 
the St. Louis Regional Inter-American 
Center in St. Louis, Missouri. 
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Costa Rican Ratification of the Inter- 
American Treaty of Reciprocal Assistance 


Through a regrettable oversight, the fol- 
lowing address by the Ambassador of Costa 
Rica in Washington, Sefior Mario A. Esqui- 
vel, was omitted from the account of the 
ceremony! in which, in the name of his 
Government, he delivered to the Secretary 
General of the Organization of American 
States, for deposit at the Pan American 
Union, the Costa Rican instrument of ratifi- 
cation of the Inter-American Treaty of 
Reciprocal Assistance. 

It is a signal honor for Costa Rica that, as 
the fourteenth nation to declare its adherence to 
the Inter-American Treaty of Reciprocal As- 
sistance, it has given reality to the ultimate ex- 
pression of the respect which the American States 
have for the dignity of humanity and for the prin- 
ciples of justice and moral order which are indis- 
pensable to maintain that dignity. 

Costa Rica, following its staunch traditions of 
peace, has already, within recent hours, demon- 
strated its faith in the effectiveness of this Treaty 
by decreeing the abolition of its Army. The policy 
of the Costa Rican Government has been and shall 
continue to be one of contributing with all its 
resources, barring none, to the peaceful settlement 
of differences between nations within the spirit 
of the Organization of American States and the 
United Nations. For this, a small nation, espe- 
cially a non-aggressive one, has no need of a 
military class or military establishment. 

It is therefore a high privilege for me, on behalf 
of the Government and the people of Costa Rica, 
to deposit with the Secretary General of the Or- 
ganization of American States the instrument of 
ratification of the Treaty subscribed at Rio de 
Janeiro in September 1947 and which will bring 
finally into effect the dreams of Bolivar, Washing- 
ton, and Monroe, true pioneers not only of the 
present but of a future and more stable world. 


Observance of Pan American Day 


In accordance with the resolution ap- 
proved on March 2, 1949, the Chairman and 


1See Annals, vol. 1, no 2, p. 253 


Pan American Union 
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members of the Council of the Organization 
of American States gave an elaborate recep- 
tion at the Pan American Union on April 23, 
1949, as part of the commemoration of Pan 
American Day. 


Tribute to Dr. Leo S. Rowe 


At the meeting of March 5, 1947, the 
Governing Board of the Pan American Union 
authorized a Committee of its members to 
choose the sculptor to be commissioned to 
make the bust with which the institution 
wished to honor the memory of Dr. Leo 
Stanton Rowe. Doctor Rowe, who was 
Director General of the Pan American Union 
for 26 years, died in Washington on Decem- 
ber 5, 1946. The Committee selected the 
renowned Bolivian sculptress, Marina Niifiez 
del Prado. 

On May 4, 1949, there was held in the Pan 
American Union a ceremony to place in the 
Hall of the Americas the bust of this untiring 
inspirer and wise executor of Pan American 
policy, to whom is given the title “Citizen 
of America,” so well deserved. 

The likeness was presented to the Pan 
American Union on behalf of the Council of 
the Organization of American States by its 
chairman, Dr. Enrique V. Corominas, Am- 
bassador, Representative of the Argentine 
Republic. It was accepted in behalf of the 
institution and its personnel by Dr. Alberto 
Lleras, Secretary General of the Organiza- 
tion. 

Acting Librarian Visits Panama 

By special request of the National Univer- 
sity of Panama and with the cooperation of 
the U. S. Department of State, the Pan 
American Union sent Miss Marietta Daniels, 
Acting Librarian of the Columbus Memorial 
Library, to Panama to teach library courses 
at the summer session: of the University. 
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This year for the first time students and 
librarians from all the Central American 
countries were invited to participate in the 
seven-week session held from February 21 to 
April 9, 1949, the first of two summer ses- 
sions leading to a “certificate of librarian- 
ship.” The idea of inviting students from 
neighboring countries was conceived by the 
Director of the National Library of Panama, 
Galileo Patifio, who travelled around Cen- 
tral America early in February inviting 
students to come. 

The Central American visitors were flown 
to Panama in army planes of their respective 
governments, and matriculation fees and 
lodging were provided by the National Uni- 
versity. Of the 105 students and librarians 
attending, 53 were from the five Central 
American countries and 52 from Panama. 

In addition to assisting in the practice 
work done in the course in reference work, 
Miss Daniels conducted a series of seminar 
discussions in each national group and in 
library service in various types of libraries. 
The other two professors in the course were 
Dr. Fermin Paraza, Director of the Munici- 
pal Library of Havana, and his wife, Elena, 
of the Library of the Sociedad Colombista 
Panamericana. 


Latin American Trainee Seminar 


Sponsored jointly by the Department of 
State of the United States and the Pan 
American Union, with the cooperation of U. 
S. Government agencies, a seminar for Latin 
American trainees studying in these govern- 
ment agencies was held May 11-13, 1949, 
in the Pan American Union Building. 

The essential purpose of the Seminar, the 
theme of which was “Trends in Latin 
America,”’ was to establish a forum where 
Latin American specialists, who are receiv- 
ing training in U. S. Government agencies 
could exchange knowledge and beliefs; to 
clarify, by discussion with distinguished 
leaders of Latin America, beliefs about 
trends and characteristics of the present and 


the possibilities for the future; and to become 
better acquainted with one another. 

The program was conducted by means of 
general sessions, panel discussions, and group 
discussion, with the attendance of more than 
100 trainees. Dr. Alberto Lleras, Secretary 
General of the Organization of American 
States, acted as chairman of the Seminar; 
Dr. Carlos Davila, ex-President of Chile, 
chaired the general discussion of May 12 in 
which economic problems were treated, and 
Dr. German Arciniegas, ex-Minister of Edu- 
cation of Colombia, chaired the discussion 
of the following day which took up social 
problems. Dr. Alfonso Cortina, eminent 
Mexican jurist, directed the debate on scien- 
tific and technical problems. In addition to 
trainees and directors, a group of representa- 
tive persons also participated in the Seminar, 
among them Dr. Enrique V. Corominas, 
Chairman of the Council of the Organization 
of American States; Senator Karl E. Mundt 
of the United States, co-author of a law to 
promote better understanding of the United 
States among the peoples of the world and 
to strengthen cooperative international rela- 
tions; the Hon. George V. Allen, Assistant 
Secretary of State for Public Affairs of the 
Department of State; Mr. Joseph Revensky, 
international banker and business man; Dr. 
Octavio Paranagué, Executive Director of 
the International Monetary Fund and 
Chairman of the Inter-American Economic 
and Social Council of the Organization of 
American States; Dr. George Wythe, mem- 
ber of the Department of Commerce of the 
United States and expert on Latin American 
economic affairs; Dr. Rodolfo E. Barbage- 
lata, agricultural counsellor of the Argentine 
Embassy, and Ingeniero Héctor Martinez 
D’Meza, counsellor to the Mexican Em- 
bassy, and expert on scientific and technical 
aspects of the economic development of the 
respective countries; Dr. Joaquin E. Salazar, 
Ambassador, Representative of the Domini- 
can Republic on the Council of the Organiza- 
tion of American States; and Dr. Harold 
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Davis, Chairman of the Department of 
History and Government, and Director of 
Latin American Studies at American Uni- 
versity in Washington. 

During the three-day session of the semi- 
nar the trainees came to some important 
conclusions. Among the more outstanding 
ones are the following: 

In order to raise the standard of living of 
the Latin American peoples it is necessary 
to develop all the natural resources. That 
among the decisive factors conspiring against 
the industrialization of the Latin American 
countries are the lack of domestic capital, 
reduced markets, and an economy based 
essentially on agriculture. Nevertheless, the 
development of agriculture would contribute 
fundamentally to the advance of the econ- 
omy of Latin America. Industry should be 
based fundamentally on domestic capital, 
and a plan of commercial exchange among 
the countries of Latin America should be 
carried out to promote an increase in foreign 
trade. 

Another interesting conclusion approved 
by the trainees was that technical and scien- 
tific aid should not be given unless a country 
requests it; however, when an under-devel- 
oped country is unable to determine the 
form and type of scientific and technical 
assistance it requires, a special organization 
should help it to do so. Since this organiza- 
tion should be of an international character, 
the Organization of American States is the 
appropriate one to fulfill this task. 


Visit of International Student Group 


At the request of the Department of 
State, two representatives of the Pan Ameri- 
can Union met with a group of students from 
Trenton State Teachers College of Trenton, 
N. J., when they visited the Pan American 
Union on May 10, 1949. The group included 
students from several other countries in 
addition to those from the United States. 
Sefior Manuel Canyes, Chief of the Division 
of Legal Affairs, and Sefior Carlos Garcia, 
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administrative secretary for the Leo S. Rowe 
Fund for student exchange, explained the 
purpose and function of the Organization of 
American States and the Pan American 
Union and their relationship with the United 
Nations. 


Tea in Honor of Mrs. Harry S. Truman 


Mrs. Harry S. Truman, wife of the Presi- 
dent of the United States, was guest of 
honor at a tea given by the White House 
Spanish Class at the Pan American Union 
on May 2, 1949. The Spanish class was 
founded in 1943 by Mrs. Clarence Norton 
Goodwin to further American goodwill 
through the study of the Spanish language 
and Latin American culture. 

The Secretary General of the Organiza- 
tion of American States, Dr. Alberto Lleras, 
welcomed the group with a brief address. 
Among others greeting Mrs. Truman were 
Mrs. Goodwin; Mrs. Dean Acheson, wife of 
the Secretary of State; Mme. Enrique Coro- 
minas, wife of the Chairman of the Council 
of the Organization; and Sejfiorita Gladys 
Mora, daughter of Dr. José A. Mora, Am- 
bassador, Representative of Uruguay on the 
Council. 


Art Exhibits 


Paintings by children of seven elementary 
schools in Mexico City were exhibited at the 
Pan American Union from March 16 to 
April 30, 1949. This exhibit, which consisted 
of 22 diagrams, drawings, gouaches and oils, 
resulted from an experiment in art educa- 
tion made in 1946 and 1947 by the painter 
Gabriel Garcia Moroto under the sponsor- 
ship of the Secretary of Education of Mexico. 
This was the first of a series of similar expo- 
sitions of Latin American children’s art 
planned by the Pan American Union. At the 
close of the exposition, the pictures were sent 
for exhibition in several other United States 
institutions interested in this project. 

An exhibit of 27 oils, drawings and en- 
gravings by the Chilean artist Nemecio 
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Attinez was held at the Pan American Union 
from May 2 to 31, 1949. The artist, who 
holds a Master of Science degree in archi- 
tecture from Columbia University, has 
travelled in France, Italy, Switzerland, Peru, 
Mexico, and Cuba. He has presented several 
one-man shows in Santiago and has been 
represented in group exhibits in the United 
States. He has done extensive work as illus- 
trator-engraver both in Chile and the United 
States, his latest contribution being engrav- 
ings for the book Tres Cantos Materiales 
published in 1948 in New York. 


Awards to North American Students of 
Spanish 


In the afternoon of May 25, 1949, a large 
group of students and teachers of Spanish 


from the District of Colombia Public 
Schools met in the Hall of the Americas for 
the presentation of awards to the three best 
students in each grade who had distinguished 
themselves by their progress in the study of 
Spanish. The awards were presented by the 
Ambassador of Uruguay to the United 
States, His Excellency, Sefior Alberto Do- 
minguez Campora. The program consisted 
of recitations, dialogues and musical selec- 
tions. The Ambassador of Uruguay con- 
cluded the program with an address in which 
he described the pacts of amity which for 
many years have united his country with the 
people of the United States and pointed out 
the importance of the bonds of language in 
strengthening the relations among the Amer- 
ican peoples. 


ERRATUM: A correction should be made in the annual sub- 
scription price of LEA as listed in Annals, Vol. I, no. 2, p. 261. 
The correct subscription rate for the United States and all 
other countries exclusive of Latin America is three dollars. 
For those countries not belonging to the Postal Union of the 
Americas and Spain, an additional one dollar postage charge is 
made. The subscripton price in Latin America is one dollar. 
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Regulations of the Inter-American Economic 

Conference 

At the meeting of March 16, 1949, the 
Inter-American Economic and Social Coun- 
cil approved in principle the Regulations of 
the Inter-American Economic Conference, 
subject to the consideration of concrete draft 
amendments which the Governments might 
present before April 16, 1949. 


Inter-American Institute of Commerce 


In accordance with Resolution XVI of the 
Ninth International Conference of American 
States, the Inter-American Economic and 
Social Council was requested to study a pro- 
posal presented by the Delegation of Peru 
in which the creation of an Inter-American 
Institute of Commerce was suggested. On 
April 12, 1949, the Council, after studying 
all the facts contained in an extensive report, 
approved the following resolution: 


WueEREAS: Resolution XVI of the Ninth Inter- 
national Conference of American States entrusted 
to the Inter-American Economic and Social Coun- 
cil the study of the problems involved in the 
proposal presented by the Delegation of Peru 
concerning the creation of an Inter-American 
Institute of Commerce in order to present the 
conclusions reached to the next Inter-American 
Conference and 

The Council has studied carefully the said 
proposal and likewise the report prepared by its 
technical experts; 

The Inter-American Economic and 
Council 
RESOLVES: 

That the creation of the Inter-American In- 


Social 


Organs of the Council 





stitute of Commerce referred to in Resolution XVI 
of the Final Act of the Ninth International Con- 
ference of American States, is not practical under 
the present circumstances. 


Inter-American Bank 


Complying with Resolution XV of the 
Ninth International Conference of American 
States concerning the creation of an Inter- 
American Bank, the Inter-American Eco- 
nomic and Social Council prepared an exten- 
sive report, and after studying it thoroughly, 
resolved to submit it for the consideration 
of the Inter-American Economic Conference, 
in agreement with the following resolution 
approved at the plenary meeting of April 
12, 1949: 


WHEREAS: Resolution XV of the Ninth Inter- 
national Conference of American States directs 
the Inter-American Economie and Social Coun- 
cil, by means of a committee of technical experts, 
to study the possibility and advisability of creat- 
ing an Inter-American Bank or an Inter-American 
Development Corporation, or both institutions; 

The Inter-American Economic and Social 
Council 
RESOLVES: 

1. To submit for the consideration of the Inter- 
American Economic Conference the report pre- 
pared by the committee of technical experts on 
the possibility and advisability of creating an 
Inter-American Bank or a Development Corpora- 
tion or both institutions; and 

2. To refrain from drawing up the new draft 
conventions and statutes to which Resolution XV 
refers in view of the fact that the conclusions 
which came out of the said study are not favorable 
to the creation of an institution of this kind. 





Specialized Organizations 


Pan American Institute of Geography and 

History 

The Institute, along with several other 
international organizations, was invited by 
the Secretary-General of the United Nations 
to a special meeting held for the purpose of 
implementing a resolution presented by 
Brazil to the Economic and Social Council. 
The resolution suggested to the member 
countries of the organization that they co- 
ordinate their cartographic services and 
stimulate the surveying and mapping of 
their respective territories. 

At this meeting, composed of five experts 
on cartography and members of specialized 
agencies of the United Nations and others 
interested in cartography, the Pan American 
Institute was represented by Dr. Robert H. 
Randall, Chairman of the Commission on 
Cartography, and Dr. Christovam Leite de 
Castro, Chairman of the Commission on 
Geography. Also attending as delegates from 
the Institute were Mr. S. W. Boggs, special 
advisor on geography for the Department of 
State and member of the Committee on 
Special Maps of the Institute, and Dr. Andre 
Simonpietri, Secretary of the Commission 
on Cartography and Acting Secretary of the 
Executive Committee of the Institute. 

The meeting took place from March 21 to 
31, 1949 at the seat of the United Nations 
in Lake Success. Prior to the meeting the 
Institute prepared a 50-page report on 
modern methods of cartography which was 
recommended for incorporation in the official 
report. In addition, the Institute, which was 
acclaimed as an exemplary regional organ- 
ization, submitted to the United Nations a 
report on its organization and activities. 


Inter-American Defense Board 


On March 31, 1949, the Inter-American 
Defense Board, which has its headquarters 


in Washington, met in plenary session in the 
Hall of the Americas of the Pan American 
Union Building to celebrate the seventh 
anniversary of its creation by the Third 
Meeting of Ministers of Foreign Affairs held 
in Rio de Janeiro in 1942. 

Speakers for the session were the Chair- 
man of the Board, Lieutenant General Willis 
D. Crittenberger of the United States Army; 
Dr. Enrique V. Corominas, Chairman of the 
Council of the Organization of American 
States and Ambassador, Representative of 
Argentina on the Council; Major General 
Canrobert Pereira da Costa, Minister of War 
of Brazil, who was in the United States on an 
official visit; and Colonel Oscar Morales 
Lépez, Chief of the Delegation of Guatemala 
and Dean of the Inter-American Defense 
Board. 

In keeping with the resolution of the 
Meeting of Rio de Janeiro, the Inter-Ameri- 
can Defense Board has as its mission the 
study of the necessary measures for the 
defense of the Continent and their recom- 
mendation to the Governments of the 
Republics. 


Agreement with the American International 
Institute for the Protection of Childhood 


The Council at its meeting of February 
15, 1949, approved an agreement with the 
American International Institute for the 
Protection of Childhood, with headquarters 
in Montevideo, and authorized the Secretary 
General of the Organization to sign it in 
the name of the Council and to take the 
measures necessary for putting it into effect. 

This conforms to Article 53 (c) of the 
Charter of the Organization of American 
States, which authorizes the Council “to 
conclude agreements with the Inter-Ameri- 
can Specialized Organizations to determine 
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the relations that shall exist between the 
respective agency and the Organization.” 

The Institute, created by the Second 
American Child Congress held at Monte- 
video in 1919, is a center of social action, 
documentation, study and counsel in all the 
questions related to the life and welfare of 
the child. It is conducted on the basis of 
statutes approved by the various Pan Ameri- 
can Child Congresses. All the Governments 
of the American countries, with the excep- 
tion of Haiti, are members of it, and con- 
tribute to its maintenance through quotas 
based on the population and economic 
status of each country. 

On April 22, 1949, the agreement was 
signed at a ceremony held at the Pan Ameri- 
can Union. The Secretary General signed in 
the name of the Council of the Organization 
of American States, and Dr. Roberto Berro, 
Director General of the Institute, signed for 
that organization. The text of the agreement 
follows: 


WuereEas: The Charter of the Organization of 
American States stipulates that it is the duty of 
the Council of the Organization ‘‘to conclude 
agreements with the Inter-American Specialized 
Organizations to determine the relations that 
shall exist between the respective agency and the 
Organization’’; 

The Charter also sets forth the provisions that 
may be included in the agreements entered into 
between Specialized Organizations and the Coun- 
cil of the Organization; and 

Resolution III of the Ninth International Con- 
ference of American States authorizes the Council 
of the Organization of American States to make a 
complete survey of the status and activities of, 
and to take certain measures with reference to, 
Inter-American Organizations, 

The Council of the Organization of American 
States and the American International Institute 
for the Protection of Childhood have agreed upon 
the following: 


I 


The American International Institute for the 
Protection of Childhood is an Inter-American 
Specialized Organization. 
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II 


The Institute has its headquarters in Monte- 
video, Uruguay. 


III 


The Institute shall enjoy the fullest technical 
autonomy in the accomplishment of its purposes, 
within the limits of its Statutes. The Institute 
shall at all times take into account the recom- 
mendations made by the Council of the Organiza- 
tion in accordance with the provisions of the 
Charter. 


lV 


The Institute shall submit annually to the 
Council of the Organization and to the Inter- 
American Economic and Social Council, or more 
frequently if necessary, a report on the progress 
of its work. Such report shall contain a statement 
of the activities of the Institute during the pre- 
ceding year and the program of its future activi- 
ties. The Council and its organs may request of 
the Institute such technical information as they 
may need in the course of their work. 


¥ 


Any basic changes that may be contemplated 
in the organization or activities of the Institute 
shall first be submitted to the Council of the Or- 
ganization for consideration. 


VI 


The Institute shall inform the Council of the 
Organization, in each case, of the proposed date 
of the Pan American Child Congress, in order that 
the Council may have an opportunity to coor- 
dinate the date of such meeting with those of 
other inter-American meetings. In case of special 
congresses, convened on the initiative of the 
Council of the Organization or by the Institute, 
the Council shall determine their advisability 
and dates of meeting. The programs of the Con- 
gresses shall be sent to the Council for its informa- 
tion. 


VII 
The Institute and the Pan American Union 
shall establish an exchange of their publications. 
Vill 


The Council of the Organization may invite 
the Institute to appoint a representative to attend 
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meetings of the organs of the Council, and espe- 
cially those of the Inter-American Economic and 
Social Council, and to participate, without vote, 
in their deliberations when they are considering 
matters related to the activities of the Institute. 
The Institute in turn shall invite the Council of 
the Organization to be represented, directly or 
through its organs, in the congresses and meetings 
which it may hold. 


IX 


The Institute, at the end of each fiscal year, 
shall submit to the Council of the Organization a 
report on its financial situation, which shall in- 
clude a detailed statement of its receipts and ex- 
penditures. 


x 


Not later than September 15th of each year the 
Director General of the Institute shall transmit 
to the Council of the Organization the detailed 
budget proposals of the Institute for the follow- 
ing fiscal year. The Council of the Organization 
shall communicate to the Institute such observa- 
tions as it may consider necessary concerning any 
part of the budget. 

The Pan American Union shall forward the 
budget approved by the Institute to the Govern- 
ments, together with a statement of the quota 
due from each Government. The Pan American 
Union shall receive such quota payments and 
transmit them to the Institute. 


XI 


Any proposed change in the basis of financing 
the Institute shall be submitted to the Council 
of the Organization and by the latter to the 
Governments for consideration, prior to the meet- 
ing of the Pan American Child Congress. 


XII 


The present Agreement shall come into force 
on the date on which it is signed by the authorized 
representatives of the Council of the Organization 
and the American International Institute for the 
Protection of Childhood. It may be modified with 
the approval of both parties. 

IN WITNESS WHEREOF, the Secretary General of 
the Organization of American States, duly au- 
thorized by the Council of the Organization, and 
the Director General of the American Interna- 
tional Institute for the Protection of Childhood, 
duly authorized by the Institute, sign the present 
Agreement in Spanish and English at the Pan 
American Union, Washington, D. C., this twenty- 


second day of April, Nineteen Hundred Forty- 
nine. 


Budget for 1949-1950 of the Inter-American 
Institute of Agricultural Sciences 


At the meeting held June 22, 1949, the 
Council of the Organization, acting as the 
Board of Directors of the Inter-American 
Institute of Agricultural Sciences, approved 
a report referring to the budget of the Insti- 
tute for the fiscal year 1949-1950, which 
was presented to the Finance Committee of 
the Council. The expenses for the afore- 
mentioned period have been calculated at 
$440,429 in comparison with those of the 
preceding year which amounted to $465,025. 
In order to meet expenses the following 
sources are depended upon: 


Quota of Member States.... $188,929.00 
Sale of Produce and Miscel- 


laneous Sources.......... 168,800.00 
Private ‘Grants............. ‘82,700.00 
$440, 429.00 


At the meeting in which the Budget was 
considered, the Director of the Institute 
called attention to the fact that the work of 
the Institute was considerably curtailed be- 
cause many governments have not yet rati- 
fied the Convention, and also some of the 
member governments have delayed in the 
payment of their quotas for the support of 
the Institute. The Finance Committee of the 
Council submitted for the consideration of 
the Board of Directors the following recom- 
mendations which received its approval: 


1. To approve the budget of the Institute for 
the fiscal year 1949-50. 

2. To recognize the important work of the 
Institute and the effective manner in which the 
Director and officials of the Institute are perform- 
ing their duties. 

3. To express the hope that those Governments 
that have not yet ratified the Convention on the 
Inter-American Institute of Agricultural Sciences 
may give consideration to the desirability of be- 
coming members of the Institute. 

4. To request most respectfully of the ratify- 
ing Governments that they make every effort to 
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pay their quotas and thus assure the effective 
functioning of the Institute. 

The Inter-American Institute of Agricul- 
tural Sciences, which has its seat in Turri- 
alba, Costa Rica, was created by a Conven- 
tion opened for signature by the American 
republics on January 15, 1944, which entered 
into force on November 30, 1944. Up to the 
present the following Governments have 
ratified it, and are, consequently, members 
of the Institute: Costa Rica, Dominican 
Republic, El Salvador, Guatemala, Hon- 
duras, Mexico, Nicaragua, Panama, the 
United States, and Venezuela. By Article III 
of the Convention the representatives of the 
21 American Republics on the Council of 
the Organization of American States consti- 
tute the Board of Directors of the Institute. 

The Institute has done and continues do- 
ing effective work in one of the fields of great 
importance for all the nations of the Western 
Hemisphere. Its program of work is central- 
ized in four principal departments: plant 
industry, animal industry, agricultural engi- 
neering, and economics and rural life. In 
addition it contains the Inter-American 
Cacao Center, which deals with research on 
the production and diseases of cacao, and 
the Vocational Education and Agricultural 
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Extension Service, which is concerned with 
training young men in agricultural practices 
and in the spreading of technical knowledge 
among farmers. 

An important aspect of the work of the 
Institute is the instruction of students in 
the techniques of agricultural investigation 
through participation in plans of this type. 
Several scientists who visit the Institute co- 
operate in the teaching program, giving 
seminars and special courses. 

The Institute contains a library, called 
the Orton Memorial Library, which includes 
some 13,000 items. It plans to publish a 
journal which will be the official organ of the 
Institute. The journal will include a large 
proportion of the technical articles growing 
out of the research of the Institute and will 
serve as a medium of publication for the 
works of other researchers. It will also in- 
clude information on matters of interest to 
researchers on agricultural and rural proj- 
jects. 

The Institute, which now employs a staff 
of 34 technicians and 15 assistants, has at 
its disposal more than 50 buildings on a plot 
of ground of 3,710 acres. The laboratories 
are well-equipped and conditioned for doing 
varied work in the broad field of agriculture. 
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Third Inter-American Travel Congress 

The idea of convoking for the first time 
an Inter-American Travel Congress origi- 
nated in an offer of cooperation made to the 
Pan American Union in 1937 by the Direc- 
tors of the International Exposition to be 
opened in 1939 at San Francisco, California. 
This Congress would study the problems of 
inter-American travel and lay the basis for 
concerted action on the part of the Govern- 
ments and interested individuals for the 
fostering of this important activity in the 
American Republics. 

The Governing Board of the Pan Ameri- 
can Union received enthusiastically the offer 
of holding the First Inter-American Travel 
Congress in conjunction with this important 
world exposition and approved a resolution 
to that effect on December 1, 1937. The 
resolution authorized the Director General to 
cooperate with the Directors of the Exposi- 
tion in the preparations for the Congress, 
and recommended to the Governments of 
the American Republics and to the official 
organizations and individuals interested in 
travel that they send delegates to this 
assembly. Later, the Eighth International 
Conference of American States, which met 
in Lima, approved a resolution on December 
24, 1938, in which it reaffirmed the desires 
expressed by the Governing Board and also 
recommended to the American nations that 
they be represented in the first of these con- 
gresses which would be called for the year 
1939 ‘as one of the official activities in the 
program of the International Exposition to 
be held at San Francisco, California.’”’ The 
official invitations to this Congress, which 
met from April 14 to 21, 1939, were sent to 
the Governments of the American Republics 
and of the Dominion of Canada through the 
Chiefs of Mission of the United States in the 
respective capitals. 


The Pan American Union for its part 
transmitted direct invitations to the princi- 
pal entities, companies and associations, as 
well as to numerous individuals interested in 
travel in America. Considering that the 
practice of holding inter-American congresses 
periodically constitutes one of the most effec- 
tive means for attaining true solidarity and 
for stimulating active friendship between the 
people of the American nations, this Con- 
gress resolved to recommend to the Govern- 
ments and the people interested in tourist 
travel that they convoke on a permanent 
basis the cooperative forces which had been 
initiated under such favorable circumstances 
in that First Inter-American Travel Con- 
gress. Therefore it requested the Pan Ameri- 
can Union to take charge of the activities 
related to the function of a Permanent 
International Secretariat of these congresses. 

The San Francisco Congress selected 
Mexico City as the seat of the Second Inter- 
American Travel Congress. It met there, to- 
gether with the Fourth Pan American High- 
way Congress, from September 15 to 24, 
1941. From this assembly, attended by 63 
official delegates and 188 associate members, 
emerged, among various other things, an 
important preliminary draft on the Regula- 
tion of Inter-American Automotive Traffic, 
which, since its approval by the Governing 
Board of the Pan American Union, has been 
signed by 18 of the American Republics and 
ratified by 13 of them. Also created there 
were the Federations of Hotel Associations 
and Automobile Clubs, both of an inter- 
American character. A resolution was unani- 
mously approved designating Buenos Aires 
as the site of the Third Congress. 

In accordance with this resolution, the 
Government of the Argentine Republic, with 
the valuable cooperation of the Organization 
of American States, called the Third Inter- 
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American Travel Congress which met from 
February 15 to 24, 1949, in San Carlos de 
Bariloche, National Park of Najuel Huapi, 
in the Gran Hotel Llao-Llao. 

Attending the first session of this Con- 
gress, which began in Buenos Aires on 
February 11, 1949, were the official dele- 
gates of 20 of the American Republics and 
Canada, 63 associate delegates, representa- 
tives of several American institutions, and 
the Permanent Secretary of the Inter- 
American Travel Congress and official repre- 
sentative of the Organization of American 
States. The Minister of Public Works, Gen- 
eral Juan Pistarini, in the name of the 
President of Argentina, declared the Con- 
gress open, delivering a brilliant welcome 
address to the delegates. Colonel Napoleén 
A. Irusta, Administrator General of National 
Parks and Travel and Chairman of the 
Argentine delegation, was designated Chair- 
man of the Congress. Sefior José Andrés 
Pisani, Chief of the Department of Travel 
of the General Administration of National 
Parks and Travel, was made Secretary- 
General. 

The Congress, as a result of extensive de- 
liberations, gave its approval to a series of 
82 resolutions! on governmental action; 
joint action; individual action; publication, 
propaganda and tourist information; com- 
mercial tourists; cultural aspects, and amuse- 
ments, in addition to several votes of 
gratitude and recognition. One of the votes 
of recognition and appreciation was given to 
the Pan American Union (Organization of 
American States), and to the Chief of the 
Travel Division, Sefior Francisco J. Herndn- 
dez, “for the fruitful and efficient work per- 
formed in promoting tourist travel in the 
Americas and for their intelligent coopera- 
tion which contributed to the success of the 
Congress.” It also selected the city of Lima, 
Peru, as the site of the Fourth Inter-Ameri- 


! Persons interested in the complete text of the Final Act 
should write the Travel Division, Pan American Union, Wash- 
ington 6, D.C 
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can Travel Congress to be held in 1951. It 
is of special importance that they accepted 
the resolutions on the statute of the Inter- 
American Travel Committee and on the 
Inter-American Tourist Card. The texts of 
these follow: 


The Third Inter-American Travel Congress 
RECOMMENDS: 

1. To the countries of America: the establish- 
ment of an inter-American, travel organization 
in accordance with the provisions of Chapter XV 
of the Charter of the Organization of American 
States. 

2. To the Governments of the American re- 
publics and Canada that, as the most appropriate 
means of reaching this goal and in view of the lack 
of a formally constituted travel organization of 
the American nations, they take the necessary ac- 
tion for the immediate adherence of their official 
travel agencies, or the governmental offices repre- 
senting the country’s travel interests, to the In- 
ternational Union of Official Travel Organizations 
with headquarters currently located in London. 

3. That they collaborate closely with the Tra- 
vel Division of the Pan American Union of the 
Organization of American States, with a view to 
facilitating travel in the Americas. 

4. That the official travel organizations which 
adhere to the International Union of Official 
Travel Organizations automatically constitute the 
Inter-American Travel Commission and that they 
organize it in accordance with their desires and 
the needs of the travel industry in the Western 
Hemisphere. 

5. That the Inter-American Travel Commission 
so constituted use the services of the Travel 
Division of the Pan American Union of the Or- 
ganization of American States as the Permanent 
Secretariat of this Commission. 

6. That the Organization of American States 
undertake as soon as possible the task of arrang- 
ing for the study of the attached draft statute 
proposed by this Congress for the Inter-American 
Travel Commission. 


DRAFT STATUTE OF THE INTER-AMERICAN 
TRAVEL COMMISSION 
ARTICLE 1.-The purposes of the Inter-American 
Travel Commission are: 

a) To promote tourist interchange in the 
Americas. 

b) To study and propose appropriate means 
of coordinating official and private activities 
to develop inter-American tourist travel. 

c) To analyze problems relating to the 
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travel movement and to suggest the most ade- 
quate solutions. 

d) To exchange experiences, information 
and documents regarding tourist travel with 
a view to establishing, developing and con- 
solidating the nations’ travel techniques. 

e) To compile statistics on travel and re- 
lated activities. 

f) To study ways and means of promoting 
inter-American tours in the field of popular 


travel. 

g) To issue specialized publications on 
tourism. 

h) To prepare an American tourist calen- 
dar. 


i) To seek the advice of official, semi- 
official, and private travel organizations, ac- 
cording to their special fields of activity. 

ARTICLE 2. The Inter-American Travel Com- 
mission shall maintain relations with regional and 
world organizations with aims similar to its own. 
 Arricie 3. The official and private travel agen- 
cies of the Americas may be members of the Inter- 
American Travel Commission. The authorities of 
the Commission shall be: 

a) A General Assembly of the representa- 
tives of the members. 

b) An Executive Committee. 

c) A Permanent Secretariat, which shall 
be the Travel Division of the Pan American 
Union. 

ARTICLE 4. 

a) The General Assembly shall hold regular 
meetings every two years, by rotation, in 
each of the American countries, and special 
meetings whenever the Executive Committee 
deems them necessary. 

It shall be composed of three representa- 
tives from each of the American countries, two 
of whom shall be delegates of official agencies 
and one shall represent the private travel 
organizations of each country. 

b) Each delegate may be assisted by an 
adviser for each topic on the Assembly’s 
agenda. 

c) The names of the delegates and advisers 
shall be communicated to the Permanent 
Secretariat. 

ArTICLE 5. The delegates shall have the right 
to speak and vote on all matters submitted to 
the Assembly. An adviser may speak if authorized 
by the delegate. 

An adviser may have the right to vote solely 
when designated for this purpose by the delegate 
whoshall, insuch a case, communicate the authori- 
zation to the President in writing. 


ARTICLE 6. Regular meetings of the Assembly 
shall be held in the place designated by the previ- 
ous Assembly; special meetings shall be held in 
the place designated by the Executive Committee. 

ARTICLE 7. 

a) The Assembly shall elect a President 
from among the representatives of official 
agencies and a Vice President from among the 
representatives of private organizations. The 
Assembly shall draw up its rules of procedure 
and appoint committees to report on the mat- 
ters submitted to them for consideration. 

b) Its decisions shall be by a majority vote 
of the delegates present in all cases in which 
another majority is not required in accordance 
with this Statute. 

ARTICLE 8. According to the nature of the ques- 
tions listed on the agenda, the Assembly shall 
determine whether a convention, agreement or 
recommendation is involved. 

A vote by two-thirds of the delegates present 
shall be required for conventions; for agreements 
and recommendations, only a majority shall be 
required. A quorum for the Assemblies shall be 
constituted by a majority (one half plus one) of 
the delegates who constitute the Inter-American 
Travel Commission. 

ARTICLE 9. Draft conventions approved by the 
Assembly shall be submitted to the respective 
Governments for their consideration; in the case 
of recommendations it will be necessary only for 
the members to request their inclusion in the 
legislation of the respective countries. 

ARTICLE 10. 

a) The Executive Committee shall consist 
of twelve representatives, as follows: eight 
representatives of the official agencies and 
four representatives of the private organiza- 


tions. They shall be elected by the Assembly , 


for a term of two years. 
b) The Executive Committee shall elect 
a Chairman from among the representatives 
of the official agencies and a Vice Chairman 
from among the representatives of the private 
organizations. It shall set the date of its meet- 
ings, which shall be held at least twice a year. 
c) The Executive Committee shall have a 
quorum with seven of its members present. 
d) Members that have not been elected to 
the Executive Committee shall have the right 
to designate a representative before this com- 
mittee to act in an advisory capacity. 
ARTICLE 11. The Executive Committee shall 
decide on the agenda of the Assembly after examin- 
ing the proposals presented by the organizations 
that are members of the Inter-American Travel 
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Commission. It shall develop the study of all 
pertinent questions and propose to the Assembly 
such measures as may be necessary to seek the 
implementation of conventions and recommenda- 
tions accepted by the Governments. 

ArTICLE 12. The functions of the Permanent 
Secretariat shall be: 

a) The centralization and redistribution of 
all information concerning world and espe- 
cially inter-American tourist travel. 

b) The distribution of information on tour- 
ist regulations in force in the American coun- 
tries and on “‘popular’”’ tourist travel. 

c) The study of all matters submitted to 
the Assembly and the conduct of all surveys 
that may be necessary for this purpose. 
Without prejudice to such directives as it 
may receive from the Executive Committee, 
the Permanent Secretariat shall: 

a) Prepare the documents on the items 
of the agenda for the Assembly’s meet- 
ings. 

b) Draft and publish in the official 
languages every work or report of interest 
to the travel industry. 

c) It shall have all the powers and ob- 
ligations assigned to it by the Assembly 
or the Executive Committee. 

ARTICLE 13. The Permanent Secretary shall be 
the Secretary General of the Assembly and shall 
communicate the agenda to each of the members 
three months in advance of each meeting. Reports 
shall also be sent three months in advance. 

ARTICLE 14. The headquarters of the Perma- 
nent Secretariat may not be changed except by a 
two-thirds vote of all the members of the Inter- 
American Travel Commission. 

The Third Inter-American Travel Congress 
RESOLVES: 

1. To recommend to the American States the 
adoption of an Inter-American Tourist Card in 
accordance with the specifications set forth herein 
below: 

1) The document knownas the Inter-Ameri- 
can Tourist Card shall replace the passport 
and be intended for the exclusive use of 
tourists. Tourists shall be those persons who 
travel for reasons of culture, recreation, 
health, family, study, business, sports, etc., 
provided that the immediate purpose of their 
activities in the country visited is not to ob- 
tain income for their sustenance and expenses 
of their sojourn. Persons generally known as 
‘transients’? should likewise be considered 
as tourists, with all the benefits accorded to 
them. 
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2) The aforesaid Card may be issued by any 
and all of the Governments of the 21 American 
republics and Canada through such agencies 
as they may determine. They will endeavor to 
have the Card issued throughout their respec- 
tive territories. 

3) The above-mentioned Card shall be valid 
throughout the continent, making it unneces- 
sary to obtain consular visas and exit permits 
from the countries visited, provided this does 
not contravene the laws of the country in 
question. 

4) The countries which adopt the card shall 
issue the document solely to their nationals 
and to those persons who have acquired na- 
tionality by naturalization pursuant to their 
laws. 

5) Each one of the countries which adopts 
the card will undertake to admit into its 
territory, provided that there is no special 
reason to deny them admittance, the na- 
tionals of any American country who hold 
Cards issued by their respective countries or 
by the Consulate of their flag at the place 
where they may be residing. 

6) Those countries which adopt the Card 
shall re-admit within their borders, at any 
time, those persons to whom they have issued 
it. 

7) The terms for the issuance of the Card 
will be freely indicated by each Government 
that grants it, but the Governments will 
endeavor to simplify the requirements and 
procedures deemed necessary. 

8) The Card shall have uniform format and 
content and a minimum validity of six months 
from the date of its issuance, and shall be 
renewable for equal periods at the discre- 
tion of the Government issuing it. 

9) The definitive format of the Card will 
conform to the conditions approved at this 
Congress and listed below. Pursuant to the 
recommendation contained in Article 2 of 
the present resolution, the Card may be im- 
proved for practical purposes by the Organ- 
ization of American States. The Card shall 
contain the following information: 

a) Full name. 

b) Civil status. 

c) Place and date of birth. 

d) Profession or trade. 

e) Nationality. 

f) Domicile. 

g) Point of origin or place of issuance. 

h) Signature and title of official issuing 
the Card. 
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i) Date of issuance of the Card. 
j) Photograph of the tourist affixed and 
stamped by the issuing office. 

k) Period of validity of the Card. 

1) Signature of the bearer. 
The Card will be numbered according to the 
system which may be adopted by each coun- 
try. Sufficient space shall be left on the re- 
verse of the Card to enable the immigration 
authorities of the countries visited by tour- 
ists to sign or stamp it as evidence of latter’s 
legal entry. 


2. To request the Council of the Organization 
of American States to undertake the arrangements 
for the signing and ratification of the respective 
Convention. 

3. To recommend that, without prejudice to 
the Tourist Card herein proposed, the American 
States, if they so desire, either unilaterally or by 
bilateral or regional agreements, accord facilities 
for the free transit of tourists possessing a personal 
identification document, without visas or other 
formalities. 
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Inter-American Committee on Methods for 


the Peaceful Solution of Conflicts’ 


Joint Declaration of the Governments of 
Haiti and the Dominican Republic 


As was stated in Vol. 1, No. 2 of the 
Annals, the Republic of Haiti addressed the 
Council of the Organization of American 
States on February 15, 1949, calling its 
attention to certain matters which consti- 
tuted moral aggression susceptible of creat- 
ing a situation which could endanger the 
peace between Haiti and the Dominican 
Republic. The Republic of Haiti also asked 
the Council to submit these facts to the 
Organ of Consultation of the Organization. 

The Council, after considering the matter 
carefully at two special meetings held Febru- 
ary 23 and 25, and learning that the two 
Governments were disposed to reach a 
friendly agreement by means of recourse to 
the peaceful procedures provided in the 
inter-American instruments in force, re- 
solved to refrain from calling the Organ of 
Consultation. 

Immediately afterward the Inter-Ameri- 
can Committee on Methods for the Peaceful 
Solution of Conflicts intervened in order to 
find a satisfactory solution. The Committee, 
composed of the Representatives of Argen- 
tina, Brazil, Cuba, the United States and 
Mexico on the Council, was created by the 
Second Meeting of Ministers of Foreign 
Affairs. At the end of May a Special Com- 
mittee, composed of the Ambassadors, Rep- 
resentatives of Mexico, Argentina and the 
United States went to Haiti and the Domini- 
can Republic to study the question. The 
Committee returned to Washington one 
week later, and reported that it had found 


10On July 6, 1949, the Committee decided to change its name 
to “The Inter-American Peace Committee.” 
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a formula of agreement between the two 
governments. This agreement was formally 
incorporated in the Declaration signed on 
June 9, 1949, by the members of the Com- 
mittee and the representatives of the two 
Governments. Following is a summary of the 
Session and the text of the Declaration: 


The Inter-American Committee on Methods for 
the Peaceful Solution of Conflicts met in special 
session on Thursday, June 9, 1949, at 11:00 a.m. 
In addition to the members of the Committee— 
Ambassador Luis Quintanilla, Mexico, Chairman; 
Ambassador Enrique V. Corominas, Argentina; 
Ambassador Hildebrando Accioly, Brazil; Ambas- 
sador Paul C. Daniels, United States; and Minister 
José T. Barén, Cuba—there were also present 
Ambassador Joseph D. Charles, representing 
Haiti, and Ambassador Joaquin E. Salazar, repre- 
senting the Dominican Republic. 

The Chairman thanked the members of the 
Council of the Organization of American States, 
the distinguished guests there present, and Dr. 
Alberto Lleras, Secretary General of the Organiza- 
tion of American States, for their presence at the 
ceremony. He then reported briefly on the activi- 
ties of the delegation of three members—Ambas- 
sadors Luis Quintanilla, Enrique V. Corominas, 
and Paul C. Daniels—who visited Port-au-Prince 
and Ciudad Trujillo during the week May 29 to 
June 4, 1949. 

The Chairman of the Committee, speaking in 
the name of his fellow-delegates, Ambassador 
Corominas and Ambassador Daniels, expressed the 
thanks of the Delegation and of the entire Com- 
mittee for the special courtesies shown them in 
those capitals by President Dumarsais Estimé, of 
Haiti, and Generalissimo Rafael Leonidas Trujillo 
Molina, of the Dominican Republic, and also by 
Their Excellencies Timoléon C. Brutus and Vir- 
gilio Diaz Orddéiiez, the Ministers of Foreign 
Affairs of Haiti and the Dominican Republic, 
respectively, and the officials of the Ministries 
with whom the Delegation established contact. 

The Chairman then summarized the scope of 
the Agreement accepted by both Parties, a docu- 
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ment that reveals in both Governments Good 
Neighbor sentiments based on the lofty principles 
of non-intervention, mutual respect, and Ameri- 
can solidarity. 

The Representative of Argentina, Ambassador 
Corominas, next expressed his pleasure at the 
friendly arrangement that had been reached, a 
most satisfactory arrangement because it had been 
reached without in any way diminishing the 
sovereignty of the two interested countries or the 
dignity of their respective Governments. Ambas- 
sador Corominas also emphasized the exceptional 
significance of this Joint Declaration for all the 
countries of our Hemisphere, and likewise ex- 
pressed his gratitude to the Governments of Haiti 
and the Dominican Republic for their valuable 
cooperation. 

The Ambassador of the United States, Mr. Paul 
C. Daniels, bore similar witness, and after con- 
gratulating the Governments of Haiti and the 
Dominican Republic for the success achieved, 
stated that the precedents established in this con- 
crete case, as in another submitted earlier to the 
Committee and in a recent one that was happily 
settled by the Council of the Organization of 
American States, acting provisionally as Organ of 
Consultation, were obvious proof that, in our 
America, conflicts of any nature can and should be 
settled in a peaceful and friendly manner; and, 
reiterating the sentiments of the previous 
speakers, he also made public his thanks for the 
way in which the Committee had been aided, in 
its delicate mission, by the Governments of Haiti 
and the Dominican Republic. 

Ambassador Accioly, the Representative of Bra- 
zil, declared that he shared wholly the ideas ex- 
pressed by his fellow-members of the Committee, 
and extended to them warm congratulations for 
the success of their labors within the borders of 
the above-mentioned sister Republics. 

The Alternate Representative of Cuba, Dr. 
José T. Barén, spoke in the name of the titular 
member of the Committee, Ambassador Gonzalo 
Giiell, to express his agreement with the state- 
ments of Ambassador Accioly and to praise the 
work accomplished by the Delegation. 

Finally, Ambassadors Charles and Salazar spoke 
to express to the Committee as a whole the thanks 
of their respective Governments and their own, 
for the Americanist feeling that imbued the activi- 
ties of the Committee and the unceasingly friendly 
and impartial manner in which it had proceeded, 


both at the meetings of the Committee and during 
the activities of its Delegation at Port-au-Prince 
and at Ciudad Trujillo. 

The Chairman read the text of the Joint Decla- 
ration, which the Governments of Haiti and the 
Dominican Republic had already accepted and 
their Ministries of Foreign Affairs will publish in 
Port-au-Prince and Ciudad Trujillo, respectively, 
on Friday, June 10, 1949. The official text of the 
Joint Declaration is as follows: 

The Governments of the Dominican Republic 
and the Republic of Haiti 
DECLARE: 

1. That they reiterate their adherence to the 
principles and provisions contained in the Treaties 
in force between the two Countries and in the 
American diplomatic Instruments that they have 
accepted; and that they reaffirm their purpose to 
maintain Good Neighbor relations between the 
two Countries. 

2. That they do not and will not tolerate in 
their respective territories the activities of any 
individuals, groups, or parties, national or foreign, 
that have as their object the disturbance of the 
domestic peace of either of the two neighboring 
Republics or of any other friendly Nation. 

3. That they are convinced that the faithful 
and mutual observance of these purposes will 
eliminate, between the two Countries, the causes 
and occasions of conflicts; and they also declare 
that they will resort to direct negotiation; and 
whenever necessary, to the procedures of peaceful 
settlement for the solution of any difference in the 
future between the Dominican Republic and the 
Republic of Haiti. 

(s) Luts QUINTANILLA 

Ambassador, Representative of Mexico 

Chairman of the Committee 
(s) ENRIQUE V. CoROMINAS 

Ambassador, Representative of Argentina 
(s) Paut C. DANIELS 

Ambassador, Representative of the United States 
(s) H1LDEBRANDO ACCIOLY 

Ambassador, Representative of Brazil 
(s) Jost T. Barén 

Minister, Alternate Representative of Cuba 
(s) JoseEpH D. CHARLES 

Ambassador of Haiti 
(s) Joaquin E. SALAZAR 

Ambassador of the Dominican Republic 
(s) SANTIAGO ORTIZ 

Secretary of the Committee 
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The American Committee on Dependent 
Territories was created by Resolution XX X- 
III of the Bogota Ninth International 
Conference of American States entitled 
“Colonies and Occupied Territories in Amer- 
ica and Creation of the American Committee 
on Dependent Territories.”” The resolution 
was based upon a project submitted to the 
Bogota Conference by the Government of 
Guatemala, which declared in its preamble 
that the historical process of the emancipa- 
tion of America would not be concluded so 
long as there remained in the continent 
regions subject to the status of colonies and 
which proclaimed: ‘“That it is a just aspira- 
tion of the Republics of America that the 
status of colonies that subsists in the conti- 
nent be terminated.” 

The resolution of the Bogota Conference 
elaborated the declaration of the Guate- 
malan project so as to read: “‘So long as there 
remain on the continent peoples and regions 
subject to a colonial regime, or territories 
occupied by non-American countries.”’ The 
resolution recognized, however, that the 
status of these colonies and possessions 
varied in each case, making it necessary to 
carry out studies on each of them in order 
to find a suitable solution in each case. With 
this object in view the resolution created the 
“American Committee on Dependent Terri- 
tories,’ composed of one representative of 


each member of the Organization of Ameri- 





American Committee on Dependent 
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can States. Provision was made that as soon 
as fourteen members had been appointed 
by the respective governments the Council 
of the Organization should, by prior agree- 
ment with the Government of Cuba, con- 
voke the Committee in order that it might 
be installed and perform its duties. 

The Committee met on March 15, 1949 
thirteen members being present. The Gov- 
ernment of Brazil had declared at the time 
of the adoption of the resolution that it 
could not adhere to it because it did not con- 
sider that an inter-American conference was 
“an appropriate forum for debating a ques- 
tion that affects the interests of countries 
outside the continent.” The United States 
delegation likewise declined to sign the reso- 
lution, without, however, assigning reasons 
for its unwillingness to do so. 

The Committee on Dependent Territories, 
being created by the Bogota Conference as 
a separate agency not coming within the 
scope of the organs set forth in the Charter 
of the Organization of American States, is 
not subject to the Council of the Organiza- 
tion, apart from the function of the Council 
to convoke the Committee when fourteen 
members have been appointed. Nevertheless, 
the Committee felt it necessary to communi- 
cate with the Council both with respect to 
its budget and with respect to its compe- 
tence to discuss the status of Puerto Rico 
(See above pp. 278). 








